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E  T  T  E  R 


TO  THE 


DUKE  of 


My  Lord  D*** 

YOUR  Grace  may  perhaps  be  furprifed  at  the  con. 
tents  of  this  letter ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  the  im- 
partial  public  will  not  think  the  points  here  difcufR 
ed  unimportant,  nor  improperly  addrefled ;  frnce  you  are 
now  fuppofed  to  have  the  fupreme  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  this  nation.  Your  adminiftration  has  occafioned  much 
political  reafoning ;  your  friends  have  often  proclaimed 
the  juftnefs  of  your  meafurcs,  your  enemies  as  often  ar¬ 
raigned  them :  in  this  letter,  my  Lord,  I  fhall  fleer  a 
middle  courfe  :  no  dupe  to  prejudice,  unwarped  by  faction, 
I  fhall  freely  praife  or  condemn,  when  I  fpeak  of  paft 
times,  as  your  conduft  deferves. 

The  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  for  a  few  years,  have  been 
managed  with  fuch  wifdom  and  prudence,  that  the  effects 
appear  in  every  corner  of  the  world :  Britain  is  alike  vic¬ 
torious  by  fea  and  land,  a  circumftance  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  very  difficult  to  fhew  was  ever  the  cafe  before. 
This  fhort,  but  bright  period,  was  preceded  by  one  the 
very  reverfe ;  in  war  we  were  unfuccefsful,  and  the  do- 
meffic  government  of  the  nation  was  torn  by  faction  ; 
in  a  word,  by  blunder*  and  knavery  we  were  in  a  very 
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low  and  pitiful  condition.  Foreigners  wonder,  that  a  go¬ 
vernment,  which  political  writers  reprefent  as  the  model 
of  perfection,  fhould  be  in  a  manner  fo  unhinged,  and  con- 
fufed,  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  ;  when  it  is  fuppofed, 
that  a  monarchy  fo  powerful  as  this,  whole  affairs  are  well 
conducted  during  a  peace,  would  not,  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  be  at  fuch  a  lofs  when  a  war  became  neceftary. 
The  furprize  is  natural  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted 
wfth  what  may  not  improperly  be  called,  the  effence  of 
our  government.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  continued 
prime  minifter  much  longer  than  any  one  before,  or  fince 
his  time,  owed  the  duration  of  his  power,  in  a  very  great 
meafure,  to  his  keeping  his  country  in  profound  peace ; 
it  is  true,  in  this  he  gave  up  the  intereft  of  his  country 
to  fecure  himfelf ;  but  with  many  prime  minifters  that  is 
but  a  trifle.  The  fprings  of  our  government  are  eafily 
continued  in  their  natural  motion  in  peace;  but  when  a 
war  breaks  out,  a  vaft  quantity  of  new  machinery  is  ne- 
ceffary ;  the  management  becomes  more  complicated, 
much  greater  abilities  are  required  to  conduct  it,  and  the 
pilot  muft  have  great  (kill,  or  he  will  not  avoid  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  rocks  that  furround  him. 

If  we  confider  thefe  points  with  attention,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  confufion  fo  generally  evident  in  a  Britifh 
miniftry  when  this  difficult  trial  is  made  :  nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  unpatriot  lpirit  of  thofe,  who  facrifice  the 
interelf  of  their  country  to  their  own,  llnce  that  is  quite 
confiflent  with  the  nature  of  man.  In  faCt,  we  did  not 
find  the  miniftry,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war, 
more  prepared  for  fuch  an  event  than  their  predeceft'ors, 
nor  more  willing  to  relign  their  power  to  thofe  who  were 
abler  to  conduct  the  ftate  machine  ;  but  warded  off  the 
dreadful  blow  of  a  war  as  long  as  poifible,  in  hopes  to 
prolong  the  peace,  by  negotiation  at  any  rate. 

At  la  ft,  unable  to  Item  the  torrent,  they  were,  obliged 
to  relign  their  places,  or  rather  to  fhare  them  with  ano¬ 
ther  faction;  and  then  was  produced  that  coalition  of 
parties,  fo  greatly  advantageous  to  this  nation,  and  fo 
honourable  to  themfelves.  You,  my  Lord,  was  nearly 
connected  with  that  event,  and  I  cannot  here  deny  the 
tribute  of  praife  due  to  you  for  your  fhare,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  following  campaigns:  they  were  great  and  glorious, 
and  redounded  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  then  mini- 
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ftry,  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  people  they  guided.  While 
they  continued  united,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  all 
imaginable  vigour,  and  our  arms  were  attended  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  Moreover,  this  coalition  of  parties 
united  fuch  interefts,  that  war  was  conduced  with  as 
much  feeming  eafe,  as  if  all  was  peace  abroad,  as  well  as 
harmony  at  home.  No  fupplies  were  demanded  for  the 
fervice  of  the  nation,  but  they  were  immediately  granted 
by  parliament,  and  raifed  by  the  credit  of  the  miniftry. 

A  late  great  refignation  has,  to  appearance,  diffolved 
this  union  ;  at  leaf!:,  it  is  certain,  that  the  adminiftration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  no  longer  in  the  fame  hands. 
You  muff  certainty  allow,  my  Lord,  that  an  event  fo  fud- 
den,  fo  unexpe&ed,  and  of  fuch  importance,  muff  greatly 
alarm  the  nation  :  not  perhaps  from  a  want  of  a  good 
opinion  of  thofe  who  continue  in  power,  but  from  a  fear 
of  its  being  the  occafion  of  a  bad  peace  concluding  fo 
glorious  a  war.  I  juft  now  mentioned  the  difficulty  an. 
Englifh  miniflry  finds  in  conducting  one;  this  refults  in  a 
very  great  meafure  from  the  want  of  fupplies  to  fupport 
it.  A  parliamentary  intereff  may  procure  their  being 
voted  ;  but  the  people,  my  Lord,  muff  have  an  opinion 
of  a  miniftry  before  they  can  be  raifed ;  and  a  good  opi¬ 
nion  always  arifes  from  the  confidcration  of  paft  times. 

Your  Grace  has  too  much  experience  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  firefs  I  lay  on  raifing  the  fupplies.  Nor  can  you 
wonder  at  the  forefight  of  the  people,  in  not  fubfcribing 
to  funds,  when  they  cannot  depend  on  the  miniftry’s  pur- 
fuing  thofe  meafures  that  are  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.  The  value  of  flock  is  fo  nearly  connected  with 
the  public  affairs,  that  every  man,  before  he  fubfcribes 
his  money  for  the  ufe  of  the  government,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  confider  the  flate  of  the  nation,  or,  in  other  words, 
the* flate  of  the  miniftry;  for,  by  woeful  experience,  we 
have  often  found,  that  the  former  is  but  too  nearly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  latter. 

The  nation  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  great  Commoner 
who  lately  bore  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  very  juftly  founded  :  this  opinion  a- 
rofe  from  the  fuccefs  that  attended  his  meafures,  which 
were  in  general  deemed  national.  His  refignation  certain¬ 
ly  fpeaks  fome  alteration ;  for  as  he  has  met  with  little 
oppofition  in  parliament,  and,  according  to  the  general 
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notion,  poflefled  his  Majefiy’s  good  opinion,  why  fhould 
he  refign  ?  A  near  enquiry  may  perhaps  unfold  the  caufe 

of  an  event  which  appears  firange,  merely  for  want  of 

reflection. 

1  he  fuccefs  of  this  war  has  been  fo  entirely  on  pur 
fide,  that  we  cannot  be  the  lealt  furprized  at  our  enemies 
tiying  every  meafure  to  change  their  bad  fortune:  ’till 
\eiy  lately  they  have  been  utterly  dif appointed  :  (I  fay  'till 
yeiy  lately,  becaufe  their  fuccefs  in  the  late  negociation 
is  quite  unknown.)  Finding  how  unlikely  they  were  to 
gain  any  thing  by  continuing  the  war,  they  very  judi- 
cioufly  recollefted  the  pacific  overture  from  Great-Britain 
and  Pruflia  ;  and  they  propofed  a  congrefs,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  :  in  the  interim,  a  negociation  was  opened  between 
our  court  and  that  of  France.  The  terms  demanded  by 
tlie  french  miniflry  were  fuch,  that  a  compliance  with 
them  would  at  once  have  given  up  the  advantages  we 
have  gained  in  this  burdenfome  and  expenfive  war.  The 
refufal  gave  rife  to  new  propofals,  and  new  anfwers,  Till 
the  negociation  was  fpun  out  to  fome  length  :  almofl  at 
the  conclufion  of  it,  (if  it  is  ended)  the  court  of  Spain 
made  fome  new  demands  on  Great-Britain ;  and,  in  their 
memorial,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  threatened  us 
with  a  war,  unlefs  we  were  more  modefl  in  the  terms  to 
which  we  expeCted  our  enemy  to  agree.  The  French  mi- 
nifler,  who  conduced  the  negociation,  no  fooner  departs, 
and  new  refolutions  are  taken,  than  the  principal  perfon- 
age  in  the  miniflry,  who  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  the 
conduCt  of  the  war,  refigns  his  pofl.  This  is  the  fhort 
ftate  of  the  affair  that  fills  fo  many  men  with  furprize. 

That  there  is  fome  caufe  which  produced  this  effeCt, 

Is  certain;  and  it  is  alfo  clear,  that  we  cannot  prove  what 
that  caufe  is :  but  from  many  attendant  circumflances, 
your  Grace  will  allow  me  at  leafl  to  form  fome  conjec-x 
tures — We  know  extremely  well,  that  the  late  minifier’s 
maxim  was  to  make  no  peace  with  France,  until  we  could 
command  fuch  a  one  as  would  fecure  our  poffefTions  in  A- 
merica,  and  repay  us,  by  an  acceffion  of  trade,  for  the 
enormous  expences  of  the  war.  T  his  plan  he  made  the 
rule  of  his  meafures,  and  we  arc  to  fhppofe  that  he  infill¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  his  power  reached,  on  the  fame  being  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  late  negociation  with  M.  Bufly.  If  he  met  with 
tto  Qppofition,  what  fhould  occalion  his  refignation?  no¬ 
thing  ; 


thing :  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  C - 1  were  divided 

in  their  opinions  concerning  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  this  minifter  could  get 
thofe  offered  by  France  then,  rejected.  However  he  car¬ 
ried  his  point  fo  far  as  to  get  Buffy  difmifs’d  for  the  pre- 
fent.  Prefently  after  comes  the  Spanifh  memorial,  which 
is  followed  by  his  refignation. 

Your  Grace  will  not  be  furprifed  at  my  fuppofing  Mr. 
P***’s  motives  to  confift  in  his  being  againft  the  meafures 
that  he  then  found  were  likely  to  prevail.  As  he  was  for 
continuing  the  war,  we  are  confequently  to  fuppofe  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  miniftry  was  for  peace.  But 
it  may  be  afked  perhaps  why  he  fliould  not  promote  a 
peace  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  miniftry?  we  may  certainly 
anfwrer,  that  his  aim  was  peace  ;  but  that  his  idea  of  that 
peace,  was  different  from  theirs.  He  thought  the  terms 
then  in  debate  were  not  good  enough  ;  they  thought  other- 
wife.  And  as  he  found  the  contrary  opinion  likely  to  fuc* 
ceed,  he  thought  proper  not  to  be  concerned  in  an  affair 
which  he  could  not  approve.  It  will  certainly  be  afked, 
why  the  peace  does  not  appear  which  this  gentleman  dif- 
approved  ?  and  it  will  be  objected,  that  fo  far  are  we  from 
an  appearance  of  peace,  that  new  preparations  are  now 
making  for  war. 

Your  Grace  knows  very  well,  how  impoffible  it  is  to 
point  out  particulars  in  fuch  affairs  as  thefe.  When  we 
argue  from  conje&ure,  we  mult  be  content  with  appear* 
ances,  and  not  expeCt  to  have  every  aftertion  grounded 
on  faCls.  The  notion  which  I  have  advanced,  is  entirely 
confiftent  with  the  objections  here  fuppofed  to  be  formed. 
Two  campaigns  palfed  after  the  Marlborough  miniftry  was 
removed  from  their  employments,  but  it  was  clearly  fore- 
fecn,  what  turn  the  affairs  of  the  nation  would  take  when 
a  new  fet  came  in,  whofe  hopes,  and  private  interefts  were 
founded  in  a  fpeedy  peace.  And  accordingly,  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  advantages  of  a  long  and  glorious  war  were 
given  up,  and  facrificed  to  the  private  views  of  a  new  fac¬ 
tion. 

The  Oxford  party  then  found  themfelves  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  war,  which  required  great  fupplies  to  be  raifed,  by 
the  credit  of  the  miniftry ;  and  as  the  duration  of  their 
power  depended  on  a  peace,  they  haftily  patched  one  up, 
which  has  been  the  evident  occaiion  of  every  war  that  has 
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happened  fince  that  time.  They  acted  In  almoft  the  very 
fame  manner  as  a  fucceeding  miniftry  did,  in  a  peace  con¬ 
cluded  not  a  great  while  ago  ;  when  another  miniftry,  your 
Grace  very  well  knows  which  I  mean,  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,  and  hy  fo  doing,  brought  their  country  into  that 
ten  ible  lituation,  from  which  it  was  fo  lately  retrieved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  intereft  of  any  na¬ 
tion,  than  the  conclufion  of  hafty  treaties,  made  more  to 
anfwer  private  than  public  ends.  It  is  always  the  certain  ftgn 
of  an  unfettled  government,  and  wavering  meafures  ;  and 
ccmfequently  muft  difguft  other  powers,  whom  it  would  be 
greatly  for  our  advantage  to  have  for  allies.  The  Dutch 
were  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  common  caufe  in  the  Queen’s 
war ;  and  although  great  complaints  every  now  and  then 
were  made  of  their  not  furnifhing  the  quota’s  towards  the 
war,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  treaty,  yet  they 
really  bore  a  very  confiderable  fhare  in  it,  and  afled  with 
great  vigour  throughout  it.  The  infamous  peace  of  Utrecht 
forced  them  to  give  up  many  advantages  which  their  in¬ 
tereft  required  fhould  be  fecured  to  them,  becaufe  they 
were  unable  to  continue  the  war  without  our  aftiftance. 
The  fineft  opportunity  was  thrown  away  of  fecuring  the 
neighbours  of  France  from  her  incroachments ;  and  that 
critical  moment  loft,  which,  till  the  prefent  time,  never 
occurred  again. 

Could  we  wonder,  with  any  reafon,  my  Lord,  at  the 
caution  of  our  friends  the  Dutch,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  war?  At  Utrecht  they  were  forced  into  a  treaty  againft 
the  mutual  engagements  of  both  nations ;  and  when  a  fe- 
cond  war  broke  out,  they  certainly  a  fled  with  great  pru¬ 
dence,  in  not  being  hafty  in  fuch  alliances;  nor  can  we 
blame  them  for  the  backwardnefs  they  fhewed,  during  the 
whole  war:  it  was  but  juft  policy.  They  had  before  been 
deceived  by  our  government,  and  they  determined  not 
to  make  to<J*grcat  a  rifque  on  the  faith  of  it  again.  Ill 
England  we  abufed  them  for  this  condufl,  and  readily  at¬ 
tributed  their  motives  to  the  influence  of  French  gold  :  but 
did  the  enfuing  peace  convince  them  that  their  fufpicions 
were  groundlefs?  fo  far  from  it,  that  your  Grace  very  well 
knows  it  was  a  fecond  Utrecht.  The  interefts  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  and  its  allies  were  given  up;  not  from  an  inability 
to  continue  the  war,  but  for  its  neceflity  to  fecure  private 
interefts* 


At 


At  the  opening  of  the  prefent  war,  we,  as  ufual,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  involve  the  Dutch  in  it ;  but  experience  had 
made  them  too  wife  to  put  any  truft  in  a  government  fo 
unftable  in  its  foundations,  and  fo  fluctuating  in  its  mea- 
fures.  They  had  twice  paid  extremely  dear  for  their  alliances 
with  us  ;  common  prudence  now  taught  them  to  renounce 
any  ofFenllve  connection  with  us,  to  defpife  our  miniftry, 
and  laugh  at  our  remonftrances.  Thus,  my  Lord  D***, 
we  loft  the  affiftance  of  this  powerful  people,  which  would 
have  been  of  very  great  confequence  to  us  in  the  late  cam¬ 
paigns.  I  believe  the  moil  fenlible  politicians  will  agree, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  advantageous  for  us 
to  have  made  Flanders  the  feat  of  war,  than  the  country 
on  the  other  fide  the  Rhine :  thofe  fortreffes  which  were 
heretofore  fo  famous,  are  no  longer  the  fame  places ;  and 
the  eale  of  fupplying  an  army  in  Flanders,  efpecially  when 
the  Dutch  were  our  friends,  muff  naturally  be  much  great¬ 
er,  than  where  the  war  is  now  carried  on. 

Your  Grace  will  readily  perceive  from  what  I  have  faid, 
that  I  am  of  opinion,  a  peace  at  prefent,  may  not  be  fo 
far  off  as  is  commonly  imagined  As  to  the  preparations 
for  war,  they  appear  as  a  gale,  which  may  very  lpeedily 
be  blown  over.  If  this  peace  is  fo  far  off,  and  an  anfwer 
given  to  the  Spanifh  memorial  that  is  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tereff  of  this  nation  ;  it  forms  a  contradiction  to  the  great 
Commoner’s  refigning  his  poll  at  fo  critical  a  time.  Have 
we  the  leaf!  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  take  this  ftep 
merely  from  caprice?  Is  it  not  rather  much  more  likely, 
that  his  motive  was  the  difapprobation  of  the  meafures 
which  he  perceived  were  then  going  to  be  executed?  His 
intereft  in  the  adminiffration  was  not  confiderable  enough, 
to  direCf  the  affairs  ot  peace  and  war;  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  for  the  intereft  of  this  nation,  if  it  had  been  fo. 
I  would  not  be  fuppofed  from  hence,  to  intimate  that  wc 
are  juft  going  to  have  a  peace:  I  would  only  fliew,  that 
new  maxims  have  been  adopted,  which,  I  apprehend,  will 
in  the  end  be  productive  of  fuch  a  one  as  Mr.  P***  would 
never  have  approved. 

The  prefent  campaign,  my  Lord,  is  not  yet  finifhed  ; 
fo  that  there  is  time  enough  yet  this  winter,  to  conclude 
a  very  admirable  peace.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have 
not  one  or  two  firft  rate  peace-makers  in  this  kingdom, 
that  would  patch  up  another  Utrecht  in  a  month,  or  per- 
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haps  lefs  time.  ’Tis  true,  your  Grace’s  abilities  are  per* 
fe&ly  well  known;  your  difinterefiednefs  is  very  cele* 
brated  ;  but  above  all,  your  former  adminifiration  has  ren¬ 
dered  you  fo  defervedly  famous,  that  Britain  cannot  but 
regard  you  as  one  of  her  guardian  angels,  and  the  chief 
pillar  of  the  ftate ;  fo  that  we  can  have  little  to  fear,  as 
long  as  your  Grace’s  infinite  abilities  are  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  your  *  *****  the  meaning,  my 

Lord  D  *  *  %  mull  be  very  obvious. 

The  prefent  minifiry,  my  Lord,  fliould  certainly  confi- 
der  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  if  they  are  perfuaded  that 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  only  confider  the  nation’s  good,  fupplies  will  eafily  be 
railed  ;  and  while  that  is  the  cafe,  the  war  may  eafily  be 
continued.  But  if  any  change  happens,  which  Ihould  give 
the  people  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  new  maxims  are  adopt¬ 
ed;  can  it  be  fuppofed  they  will  fubfcribe  to  funds?  if  the 
minifiry  have  not  credit  enough  with  the  moneyed  men 
to  raife  the  fupplies,  they  muft  either  refign  their  power  to 
thofe  who  have  more  credit  than  themfelves,  or  make  a 
peace,  and,  by  fo  doing,  finifh  the  period  of  wanting  fuch 
immenfe  fums.  As  to  the  firft  point,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of 
that ;  but  the  fecond  is  much  more  probable. 

The  national  debt,  my  Lord,  is  now  become  an  object 
of  very  lerious  concern  to  this  nation :  it  would  not  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  reafoning  to  prove,  that  there  is  at 
this  time  a  real  crifis  in  our  affairs,  and  arifing,  in  a  very 
great  meafure,  from  this  enormous  debt.  The  very  inte- 
reft  of  it  now  amounts  to  upward  of  three  millions,  vifi- 
bly !  And  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  when  ac¬ 
counts  come  to  be  fettled,  it  may  difclofe  fome  unexpeft- 
cd  items,  that  will  not  a  little  furprize  the  nation.  When 
a  government  is  fo  immenfely  involved,  thofe  people  who 
lend  money  to  it,  will  be  very  obferving  how  its  affairs 
go  :  a  firong  proof  of  this,  is  the  effect  which  good  or  bad 
fucccfs  has  on  the  price  of  fiocks.  For  if  the  very  intereft 
of  the  debt  amounts  to  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  the  value  of  the  principal 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is 
vcl-y  well  known  how  nearly  connected  thefe  riches  are 
with  the  terms  of  every  treaty  of  peace  we  conclude.  I 
will  readily  allow  that  this  debt  is  not  an  objeft  of  dread, 

if  we  increafc  our  trade  by  the  eafuing  peace  in  propor¬ 
tion 
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Bon  to  the  increafe  of  debt.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  \vt 
fhould  confiderably  increafe  the  burden,  without,  at  the 
fame  time,  enabling  ourfelves  to  bear  it,  we  mult  be  ma¬ 
king  hafty  ftrides  toward  bankruptcy. 

The  terms  of  peace,  which  I  am  informed  by  very  good 
authority,  were  rejetted  as  long  as  a  certain  great  mail 
was  in  the  admihiftration*  were  fuch  as  could  not  be  a- 
greed  to  by  us^  the  leaft  confiftently  with  our  interefts. 
There  were  fome  particular  articles  which  concerned  our 
trade  more  nearly  than  the  reft ;  the  one  was  yielding  up 
Guadalupe  to  France.;  and  another  returning  them  Cana¬ 
da,  referving  only  a  barrier  ;  giving  them  liberty  to  fifh  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  ceding  the  ifle  Sable  to 
them  for  drying  their  fifh.  I  fhall  not  make  a  minute  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  expediency  of  agreeing  to  thefe  articles;  but 
pronounce  them  to  be  extremely  bad.  We  certainly  went 
to  war  to  fecure  our  colonies  in  North  America  ;  this 
work,  if  fuch  a  peace  enfues,  we  ftiall  evidently  have  to 
perform  again.  As  we  have  been  at  fuch  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
pence  in  profecuting  the  war,  we  may  reafonably  expett 
fome  advantage  from  it ;  and  how  can  this  be  obtained 
but  by  retaining  our  acquifitions  ?  If  we  give  up  Guada¬ 
lupe,  we  give  up  an  immenfe  trade  with  it;  that  valuable 
iHand  produces  as  much  fugar  as  Martinico,  and  maintains 
a  great  number  of  failors  yearly.  The  preferving  fo  valu¬ 
able  a  conqueft  will  very  greatly  alfift  in  repaying  us  our 
expence  in  making  war.  The  Newfoundland  fifhery  is  an¬ 
other  prodigiouily  important  branch  of  trade  :  even  while 
the  French  had  by  treaty  only  a  fmall  fliare  of  it,  they 
were  able  to  underfel  us  i ft  the  principal  markets  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and,  confequently,  almoft  ingro/fed  the  trade ;  what 
therefore  will  they  do  when  they  have  the  ifland  of  Sable 
in  their  pofteftion,  which  is  fo  well  fituated  for  the  fifhe¬ 
ry  >  Why  it  will  moft  Certainly  be  found  a  fecond  Cape 
Breton  to  them,  and  their  fi/hery  will  be  juft  as  valuable 
tc  them  as  it  was  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war.  Thus  we  /hall  give  up  the  very  point  for  which  war 
wa;  commenced,  and  plunge  ourfelves  into  a  moft  enor- 
tnois  expence,  without  gaining  any  equivalent,  or  means 
to  bear  it. 


•  #  •  » 

Tie  people  of  this  nation  are  deceived  with  refpett  to 
The  lability  of  their  commerce.  Some  men  fancy  from 
the  inmenfity  of  trade  we  now  poflefsy  that  we  ftiall  con- 
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tmne  to  Reej*  it.  But  if  fuch  a  peace  as  I  have  juft  men¬ 
tioned  is  concluded,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  notion.  Great  Britain,  I  believe  I  may  with  fafety 
fay,  never  pofTefTed  fo  extenfive  a  commerce  :  but  a  very 
great  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  deftruction  of  that  of 
France.  We  now  ferve  a  multitude  of  markets,  which  the 
French  before  had  entirely  to  themfelves  ;  and  although 
neutral  nations  have  profited  by  the  war  between  us,  yet 
fome  branches  are  entirely  in  our  pofleffion.  The  cod 
fifhery  now  brings  prodigious  fums  into  this  kingdom  :  our 
fugar  trade  is  alio  greatly  increafed ;  and  the  demand  for 
our  manufactures  in  North  America  is  infinitely  fuperior 
to  what  it  ever  was  before.  Thefe  are  the  advantages  we 
enjoy  at  prefent ;  but  will  this7  my  Lord,  be  the  cafe  after 
fuch  a  peace  l  Every  article  will  be  totally  different.  Our 
trade  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now  ;  our 
neighbours,  the  induftrious  French,  will  foon  poffefs  a 
flourifhing  commerce  ;  and  as  theirs  increafe,  ours  muft 
fteceffarily  diminifh.  At  prefent  we  do  not  feel  the  bur* 
den  of  our  national  debt  fo  extremely  heavy  ;  but  what 
fhall  we  do  when  we  have  loft  fuch  confiderable  branches 
of  our  trade,  which  is  the  fource  of  our  riches,  and  which 
alone  enables  us  to  pay  three  millions  a  year  in  intereft? 

Doubtlefs  the  great  Commoner  confidered  thefe  points 
with  that  attention  which  their  importance  deferves;  and 
he  could  not  refteCt  on  them  without  feeing  the  ablolute 
neceiTity  of  making' a  very  good  peace.  He  indeed  had 
fpent  many  millions,  or  to  fpeak  more  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,.  had  greatly  increafed  the  debt  of  the  nation ;  but 
turn  muft  not  any  other  minifter  have  done  the  fame ;  and 
perhaps  without  making  fuch  .great  acquifitions  as  we 
have  done  during  his  adminiftration  ?  Has  not  every  mi- 
nifter,  lincc  we  have  had  a  debt,  done  the  fame  ?  But  who 
ever  fpent  the  nation's-  money  fo  much  to  its  advantage? 
Mr.  P***  certainly  knew  the  confequences  of  running  ft 
deep  in  debt  ;  but  he  alfo  knew,  that  fuch  a  peace  as  lie 
propofed  to  make,  would  fully  enable  us  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  burden  laid  on  us  to  obtain  it. 

N  w,  my  Lord  D*:#%  we  have  fome  reafon  to  fear, 
t  .is  nation  will  find,  at  a  peace,  her  debt  immenfel}  in- 

j 1  fed,  without  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade.  'This 
V  i  very  ferinus  confederation,  and  muft  ftrike  a  terror 
into  every  honeft  man  who  loves  his  country . —  ■  .Here 


it  will  naturally  be  asked  why  the  minifters,  who  re¬ 
main  in  employment,  may  not  be  as  able  to  conclude  a 
good  peace  as  Mr.  P***?  This  is  a  queflion,  which,  at 
firft  fight,  appears  to  carry  fome  degree  of  reafon  with 
it :  but  may  I  not  anfwer,  my  Lord,  that,  without  confi- 
dering  their  abilities,  we  fhould  reflect  on  the  motive 
which  induced  that  gentleman  to  refign  ;  which  I  have 
already  fliewed  to  be  his  difapprobation  of  the  meafures 
then  purfuing.  This  clearly  tells  us,  that  the  prefent  mi- 
niftry  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  him ;  or,  in  ci¬ 
ther  words,  that  they  were  inclined  to  a  peace  which  he 
did  not  think  good  enough  :  Is  it  likely,  my  Lord  D  *  *  % 
that  this  party  fhould  have  changed  their  notion  fince  his 
relignation?  Nothing  furely  fo  improbable!  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  how  many  reafons  they  may  have  to  make  a 
peace  ;  nay,  that  they  will  be  neceflitated  to  it,  for  want 
of  fupplies. 

It  has  been  very  currently  reported,  that  one  material 
reafon  for  this  great  man’s  refignation,  was  his  being 
Wrongly  oppofed  in  his  defign  of  entering  into  a  war  with. 
Spain.  I  fhall  not  here  enter  into  a  minute  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  particular  points  on  which  the  wifdom  of  fuch 
a  meafure  would  depend  ;  but  one  thing  is  very  certain, 
that  the  affair  of  a  Spanifh  war,  and  a  peace  with  France, 
were  very  nearly  connected.  A  war  with  Spain  would 
have  thoroughly  convinced  the  nation,  that  the  mimflry 
were  determined  never  to  agree  to  an  indifferent  peace. 
The  great  Commoner  was  for  entering  immediately  into 
one :  W  hat  could  be  his  motives,  my  Loid,  foi  Inch  a 
conduct?  Sure  he  did  not  form  the  feheme  without  hav¬ 
ing  fome  reafons  for  it?  Was  not  the  memorial  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  cauie 
of  it  ?  Do  we  not  know,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
the  Spaniards,  for  fome  time  paft,  and  even  at  prefent, 
have  been  making  very  great  preparations  for  war?  W  hat 
i  the  meaning  of  this?  Does  it  not  correfpond  with  that 
nemorial?  Were  we  not  threatened  in  it  with  a  war?  It 
is:rue,  the  Gazette  has  told  us  we  need  not  have  any  fears 
ofuch  an  event;  but  is  not  that  article  fince  Mr.  P#  s 

reflation  ? - Does  not  fuch  a  concatenation  of  ciicum- 

ffaiees  clearly  fhew,  that  there  is  much  more  behind  the 
curain  relating  to  a  peace,  than  appears  to  the  world  t  If 
the  demands  of  Spain  were  refufed^  and  the  m milky  were 

#  2  determined 
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^fetermmed  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour,  why  fhould 
the  great  Commoner  refign  at  fuch  a  critical  period  ? 

In  fhoit,  my  Lord  D — ,  the  Gazette  may  tell  us  juf£ 
what  tales  it  pleafes,  and  the  emiffaries  of  the  prefent 
y  maY  Matter  their  reports  in  every  corner  of 
t  e  town,  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  refignation  will 
have  no  confluences ;  yet  the  inquifitive  minds  of  re- 
necting  people,  will  believe  their  own  reafon  fooner  than 

any  affurances  that  can  be  given  them.  The  prefent  m _ y 

pei haps  would  continue  the  war,  till  they  could  procure 
Sp  .  peace ;  but  their  abilities  mufl  be  confidered,  and 
tieir  inteieff.  No  doubt  we  fhall  hear  of  the  moft  pom¬ 
pous  fhews  or  warlike  defigns,  till  the  I  .ies  for  next 
year  aie  granted,  and,  if  poffible,  raifed  ;  but  then,  I,  my 
Lord,  fhall  expect  to  hear  a  different  tale.— 

The  people  in  general  of  this  nation  form  a  very  juft 
opinion  of  the  minifters  who  condudt  the  public  affairs: 
they  judge  by  a  fign,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  feldom  deceives;  and  that  is,  fuccefs.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  we  fhould  have  been  very 
fond  of  Mr.  P— - ;  it  would  have  been  extremely  un¬ 

grateful  if  we  had  not.  He,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  coun- 
fels,  and  his  well-formed  plans  of  a£lion,  brought  his 
country  to  its  prefent  high  pitch  of  glory  and  profperity. 
He  fucceeded  a  fet  of  men  who  were  unable  to  conduct 
the  great  machine  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  in  many,  very 
many  inflances,  had  proved  how  little  they  regarded  the 
intereff  of  their  country,  when  it  came  to  be  balanced  by 
their  own.  Such  an  adminiflration  had  reduced  us  to 
that  low  degree,  from  which  his  abilities  raifed  us.  Is  it 
not  therefore  very  natural,  that  we  fhould  have  a  great 
opinion  of  a  man,  who,  with  no  impropriety,  has  often 
been  called  the  favigur  of  his  country?  It  would  be  ftu- 
pidity  or  malignity  to  deny  this  juft  tribute  to  a  minifter, 
to  whom  we  are  fo  greatly  indebted.  There  are  few  ob¬ 
jects  but  what  have  their  light  and  dark  lides  ;  unhappily 
—it  gives  me  pain  to  proceed — -but  impartiality  muf 
be  fatisfied. 

Somebody  has  obferved,  that  there  is  no  virtue  whin 
has  ffood  the  tell  lefs  fuccefsfully  than  patriotifm  :  giviig 
up  every  thing  for  one’s  country,  is  indeed  a  very  levee 
trial  for  the  human  mind  to  undergo,  in  an  age  when  tis 
virtue  is  not  in  the  grcatefl  repute.  Among  the  an  tint 
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Romans,  children  were  taught  to  revere  it,  as  foon  as 
their  minds  would  admit  of  fuch  an  idea  ;  and,  when 
they  grew  up,  they  had  not  only  their  own  fentiments  to 
ftrengthen  their  refolutions,  but  the  animating  example 
of  their  countrymen.  In  the  prefent  times  the  cafe  is 
extremely  different ;  fo  great  a  change  has  enfued,  that  a 
real  patriot  would  now  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  age.  Had  the  great  Commoner,  whom  I  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned,  retired  from  public  bufinefs  without  that 
penfion,  which,  I  fear,  will  be  fo  fatal  to  his  fame  :  had 
he  given  up  the  great  emoluments  of  his  office  ;  the  high 
power,  the  fplendor  which  is  annexed  to  a  minifter  of 
flate  ;  had  he  facrijficed  thefe  to  his  repuation,  and  to  a 
(Inc ere  defire  of  acting  only  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun¬ 
try;  what  might  not  the  great  man  have  done?  who 

would  not  have  adored  the  name  of  P - 1 !  Could  a 

penfion  give  an  honeft  man  that  lecret  fatisfa&ion,  which 
refults  from  a  knowledge  of  having  given  up  every  thing 
for  the  fervice  of  one’s  country  ?  would  not  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  people  make  fomc  amends  for  the  want 
of  this  penfion?  If  money  was  wanted,  would  not  this 
great  and  opulent  city  have  fettled  a  penfion  on  him, 
equal,  or  fuperior,  to  what  he  now  receives?  Which 
would  have  been  moft  honourable,  to  have  received  it 
as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  from  thofe  who  could  not 

flatter  in  fuch  a  cafe,  or  from  a  miniflxy,  as  a  b _ be  l 

a  b - be  to  flop  his  mouth  in  the  H - e  of  r  .z  ? 

But  fuppafmg  his  honour  too  delicate  to  agree  to  fuch  a 
propofal,  though  it  certainly  would  be  the  greatelf  ho¬ 
nour  he  could  receive,  as  it  wrould  be  the  flxongefl:  proof 
of  his  deferts,  could  the  prefent  miniftry  have  preferved 
their  power  againfl:  fuch  an  oppofition  in  parliament,  as 
the  great  Commoner  ought,  in  confcience,  to  have  made, 
it  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  merely  becaufe  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  then  meafures?  Is  it  not  every  man’s  du¬ 
ty,  not  only  to  ferve  his  country,  by  atting  himfelf  for 
itt  interefts,  but  in  preventing  others  from  a&ing  contrary 
tothem?  If  he  thought  his  oppofition  would  have  brought 
hin.  again  into  power,  and  if  he  knew  that  he  afted  for 
the  good  of  his  country  when  he  was  in  power,  he 
ougit  to  have  made  fuch  an  oppofition.  And  his  re- 
peivng  this  penfion,  this  caufe  of  his  downfal  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  at  fuch  a  time,  tells  us  very 

plainly, 
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plainly,  that  the  prefent  miniftry  will  receive  no  oppofir 
tion  from  him,  let  their  meafures  be - . 

What  could  a  mmiftry  expe£l  from  the  confluences  of 
making  a  bad  peace,  if  they  were  vigorously  oppofed  in 

the  H - e  of  C  — * - s  ?  Indeed  it  would  be  fuch  a  re- 

fti-aint  on  their  anions,  that  we  fliould  not  be  in  any 
danger  of  feeing  a  bad  one  concluded ;  for  they,  if  they 
had  fuch  defigns,  would  not  be  able  to  keep  their  feats 
till  they  had  made  one ;  and  if  they  did  by  any  means 
effect  it,  a  parliamentary  enquiry  might  be  once  more 
fet  on  foot,  and  perhaps  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Ration. 

If  the  prefent  m- — y  had  defigns  of  making  a  peace, 

at  any  rate,  to  preferve  themfelves  in  p - r,  and  found 

their  intereft  ftrong  enough  to  carry  their  point ;  if  this, 
I  fay,  was  the  cafe,  they  a£led  very  prudently,  in  flop* 
ping  the  mouth  of  a  man,  whofe  voice  in  parliament 
would  have  been  of  fuch  fatal  conlequence  to  their  mea- 
fares.  Had  Mr.  F — t  raifed  an  oppofition,  it  would  at 
cmce  have  ruined  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemies  ;>  as  the 
whole  kingdom  would  have  been  alarmed,  for  fear  of  a 
fecond  Utrecht  taking  place  immediately.  His  throwing 
up  his  placer  at  fuch  an  extreme  critical  moment,  would 
have  told  the  nation  very  plainly,  that  defigns  were  on 
foot,  which  he  could  not  think  of  being  the  leafl  con¬ 
cerned  in;  and  his  retiring  unpenfioned,  would  have 
given  him  fuch  immenfe  influence,,  that  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ty  would  never  have  been  able  to  keep  poffeilion  of  their 
power. 

Indeed,  a3  the  affair  (lands  at  prefent,  they  may  not  fo 
immediately  find  fuch  terrible  effects  refilling  from  the 
late  refignation ;  but  I  believe  they  will  meet  with  more 
difficulty,  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  fuch  a  vigorousman- 
ner,  as  to  conclude  it  with  an  advantageous  peace,  than 
poffibly  they  may  expert.  This  refignation  will  make  a 
very  deep  imprefEon  on  the  minds  of  the  people;  ther 
will  now  review  former  times,  and  compare  them  witn 
the  prefent.  They  will  confider,  my  Lord,  in  whofe 
hands  the  adminiffration  of  affairs  is  fallen ;  and  vill 
fear,  not  fo  much  perhaps  a  want  of  abilities  in  fome  of 
them,  as  a  change  in  the  maxims  that  we  have  hitherto 
proceeded  on.  I  make  very  little  doubt  but  your  Grace, 
and  the  reft  of  the  miniftry,  will  profecute  the  war  with 

,  great 


great  vigour,  if  you  are  able,  that  is,  if  yon  can  raife 
money,  and  if  a  peace  is  not  too  far  advanced  :  there  is 
no  fort  of  reafon  to  apprehend  your  concluding  a  bad 
peace,  if  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  carry  on  the  warj 
and  it  will  not  be  a  very  great  while  before  we  ftiall  fee 
what  are  your  and  your  party’s  intentions. 

There  are  fo  many  mterefts  to  be  adj ufted  before  a 
good  peace  can  be  concluded,  that  it  muft  neceftarily  take 
up  a  confiderable  time  ;  or  elfe  many  material  points  muft: 
be  left  to  be  decided  by  commiftaries  ;  which,  to  us,  was 
always  one  of  the  moft  fatal  mealures  that  could  be  ad¬ 
opted.  We  have  made  war  for  nothing,  or  worfe  than 
nothing,  if  we  do  not  obtain  a  peace  that  is  clear  and  ex- 

f Licit  in  every  particular.  The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
eft  the  boundaries  of  Acadia  undetermined,  and  even  the 
very  country,  that  ought  to  be  comprepended  under  that 
name,  was  unknown  :  nay,  the  very  name  itfelf  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed,  as  having  no  fettled  idea  annexed 
to  it.  But  God  forbid,  that  we  ftiould  have  any  neccffi- 
ty,  at  a  peace,  to  underftand  what  parts  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  ought  to  be  comprehended  under  any  titles;  for  if  wc 
do  not  retain  the  poireffion  of  every  inch  of  it,  we  give  up 
what  we  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  day  or  other, 
go  to  war  to  regain. 

It  is  to  the  furprize  of  every  perfon,  who  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fouthern  part  of  North  America,  com¬ 
monly  called  Louifiana,  that  we  have  not  yet  attacked 
that  country  which  is  of  fuch  prodigious  confequence,  and 
yet  fo  very  weak.  You,  my  Lord  D***,  have  given  as  a 
reafon  againft  it,  the  cxpence  of  marching  an  army  thither, 
and  declared  that,  according  to  General  Amherft’s  calcu¬ 
lation,  it  would  amount  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
This  fum  is  prodigious,  and  it  would  require  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  it  incredible,  fince  the  army  might  fail 
down  the  river  Miffifippi,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  did  that 
cf  St  Laurence  to  attack  Montreal. 

But  what  occafion  is  there  to  traverfe  that  immenfe 
country  in  any  manner?  could  nor  a  fquadron  of  fhips 
be  lent  from  North  America,  with  troops  on  board, 
toattack  New  Orleans  without  being  at  fuch  an  enormous 
exjience?  I  know  that  town  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  fea,  and  that  the  river  is  impaffable  for  fhips  of 
burdea ;  but  then  the  country  is  good,  and  eafily  marched 

through. 
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through,  and  it  is  not  above  three  days  march  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  city;  but  the  river  would  ferve 
roi  an  attack  ol  fmall  craft,  if  fuch  a  march  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  town  itfelf,  though  extremely  neat  and  pret- 

^  or  no  length,  but  would  furrender  on  the 

fill!  fummons  from  a  fmall  force:  and  the  whole  country, 
confequently,  be  conquered,  as  it  is  the  only  place  of  im¬ 
portance  in  it.  How  much  more  advantageous  would  fuch 
a  conqueft  be  than  our  boafted  one  of  Belleifle,  which  colt 
us  foi  ty  times  as  much,  and  is  not  of  the  fortieth  part  the 
confequence?  if  we  do  not  pollefs  ourfelves  of  this  coun¬ 
ty*  and  yet  refolve  to  have  it  at  a  peace,  we  mult  expedt 
to  give  up  fome  valuable  acquifition  for  it ;  but  if  we  make 
the  conquefl,  fuch  a  ceilion  may  be  faved.  Your  Grace 
mu  ft  be  very  fenfible  that  there  will  be  no  probability  of 
fe curing  our  colonies,  if  we  leave  the  French  in  polTeliion 
of  this  moft  valuable  region :  A  miniftry  that  confidered 
the  interelf  of  this  nation  in  making  a  peace,  would  never 
think  of  luffering  a  lingle  lubject  of  France  to  remain  iri 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 

I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  the  Privy 
Council  were  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  that  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  peace,  in  the  late  negociation,  which  return¬ 
ed  Canada  to  France,  and  made  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
the  barrier  between  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations.  Ond 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  Was  the  great  Commoner,  was 
not  for  yielding  up  Canada,  and  the  other^  was  for  accept- 
ing  the  barrier.  I  have  alfo  been  told,  that  there  was  an 
equal  divifion  in  this  queftion,  tut  that  was  decided  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  former  opinion  by  his  M — y.  Surely,  my  Lord 
D  *  *,  the  members  again!!  that  meafure  can  only  think 

of  favouring  the  enemies  of  ther  country  ?  the  K - adfed 

with  the  wildom  which  is  fo  manifeft  in  every  thing  he 
docs,  when  he  declared  againlf  fuch  a  fatal  article.  But  this 
fadt,  my  Lord,  (hews  how  much  divided  in  opinion  our 
administration  were,  during  the  flay  of  Monf.  Bully. 

The  very  lirffc  principles  of  that  negociation  were  very 
badly  calculated  for  our  interefis.  Prom  what  has  tranl- 
pircd,  and  from  what  we  can  judge  of  the  flotation  cf 
France,  their  minilfry  very  little  expected  a  peace  to  be 
concluded ;  I  cannot  fuppofe,  even  that  they  fent  over  N. 
Bully  with  fuch  an  intention.  But  I  make  little  dovbt, 
that  their  real  defigns  were  fully  anfwercd  by  his  refidencc 
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3m an gfi:  us.  The  court  of  Verfailles  wanted  more  to  kaow 
the  flate  of  our  miniflry,  and  what  they  had  to  expeft 
from  any  changes  in  it,  than  to  make  a  peace  under  fuch 
difadvantages  as  they  mufl  have  done,  while  all  parties 
were  united  here  againfl  the  common  enemy.  M.  Buffy 
no  doubt  foon  dilcovered,  that  there  were  divifions  amongft 
them,  which  it  was  by  no  means  his  bufinefs  to  heal ;  and 
he  certainly  informed  his  court  that  they  had  little  to  ex- 
pe£l  from  a  peace  while  Mr.  P*##  continued  in  power, 
but  that  he  had  reafon  to  believe  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  adminiflration  long:  this  is  not  in  the  leaft  improba¬ 
ble;  for,  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  this  Frenchman  did  not 
forefee  the  refignation  which  hasfmce  happened? 

There  are  many  reafons  to  think,  that  the  French  had 
no  hearty  defire  for  a  peace,  but  agreed  to  a  negotiation 
only  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of  our  cabinet;  and  in  this 
point  they  doubtlefs  met  with  fuccefs.  They  very  well 
know,  that  after  fuch  an  unfuccefsful  war,  they  had  no 
hopes  in  any  thing  but  a  change  in  the  Britifh  miniflry. 
They  knew  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  war  was  turn¬ 
ed  by  that  fingle  wheel,  the  English  fupplies.  They  were 
alfo  well  convinced,  that  if  any  event  happened,  which 
would  lower  the  credit  of  our  miniflry,  they  might  then  ex- 
pe£l  to  treat  with  much  greater  advantage  than  while  we 
were  all  united  and  a£led  to  one  point-  With  this  politi¬ 
cal  forefight,  they  chofe  out  the  properelf  man  in  all  France, 
not  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  to  difcover  if  there  were  any 
hopes  of  better  times;  or,  in  other  words,  if  our  miniflry 
was  likely  to  continue  firmly  united.  1  call  M.  Buffy  the 
properefl  man  in  all  France  for  his  bufinefs;  my  reafon  is, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  Grace,  and  home  o- 
ther  of  our  great  men,  which  gave  him  a  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  any  other  Frenchman  would  have  had. 

Your  Grace  will,  I  make  little  doubt,  agree  with  me, 
that  a  vafl  deal  of  the  fcience  of  politicks  depends  on  pe¬ 
netration ;  mofl  p-ovcrnmcnts  allow  conliderable  fums  to 

•  7  v) 

the  miniflers  for  fecrct  fervices,  fuch  as  procuring  intelli¬ 
gence;  but  we  very  wTcll  know,  that  a  man  of  deep  pene¬ 
tration,  and  a  found  political  underflanding,  will  make  bet-r 
ter  difeoveries  than  the  greatefl  fums  of  money  indiferi- 
minately  applied.  M.  Buffy  had  the  reputation  of  being 
?.  man  of  penetration  and  fagacity  before  he  came  here. 
Now  your  Grace  will  alfo  undoubtedly  allow  me,  that  our 

£  jninifters, 
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minifters,  when  they  found  Mr.  Buffy  refident  amongft 
them,  fhould  be  to  the  very  highell:  degree  cautious  of  what 
they  laid  at  any  time  when  bufinefs  was  not  the  imme¬ 
diate  topic.  I  am  Speaking  of  fome  maxims  in  politics 
which  your  Grace  muff  be  convinced,  are  absolutely  ne^ 
ceffary  to  be  always  put  in  practice.  We  know  what  a 
prodigious  effect  Some  hints,  which  a  certain  great  man 

dropped  concerning  the  c - Is  at  A- - g,  in  the  warmth 

ol  wine  and  company,  (before  it  was  known  fuch  an  affair 
was  on  foot)  had  on  our  liocks.  This  confequence  it  is 
true  was  not  fo  very  important.  But  what  might  that  Se¬ 
cret  have  been  ?  Get  us  fuppofe  the  fame  perfon  fo  unguard¬ 
ed  in  the  company  of  M.  Buffy. - What  terrible  confe- 

quences  might  fuch  a  behaviour  have,  in  affairs  of  the  great- 
cf:  importance,  and  which  require  the  greatefl  Secrecy :  but 
thefe  observations  may  be  thought  rather  impertinent  here, 
befides  the  remark  is  defigned  for  the  guilty,  but  your 

Grace  and  I  are  free  fouls— - -Let  the  gauPd  jade 

winch  ! 

Our  enemies  now  certainly  find  the  advantage  of  hav> 
ing  had  Monf.  Buffy  So  long  at  our  court.  They  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  make  a  bad  peace  ;  and  as  Soon  as  their 
minifter  informed  them  how  matters  went  at  the  court  of 
London,  they  immediately  Saw  the  neceflity  of  protracting 
the  negotiation  till  our  ministry  had  Suffered  fome  change, 
which  would  weaken  their  credit,  and  consequently,  their 
power,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  oblige  us  to  come  into 
terms  of  peace,  molt  agreeable  to  our  enemies.  Thefe 
have  been  the  conftant  arts  of  France  when  She  has  failed 
in  arms.  Pray  God  they  may  not  be  attended  with  Such 
fuccefs  now  as  formerly. 

In  the  enfuing  peace  we  Shall  have  every  thing  at  Bake. 
This  nation  is  not  like  Some  others,  who  are  clear  of  debt, 
and  know  their  expences.  In  former  times,  when  we  en¬ 
tered  into  a  war  ;  if  bad  fuccefs  attended  our  arms,  we  had 
the  profpeft  of  Some  better  opportunity  happening  to  give 
us  our  revenge ;  unincumbered  with  debts,  we  concluded 
a  peace,  and  no  longer  felt  the  burden  of  the  war.  But 
how  are  the  times  altered!  Every  campaign  now  is  felt  e» 
yen  after  a  peace  ;  and  our  debts  are  come  to  Such  an  e- 
pormous  height,  that  this  war  will  increafe  them,  almoft 
to  as  great  a  Sum,  as,  I  apprehend,  we  Shall  be  able  tQ 
jjfar,  even  if  we  make  a  good  peace.  But  what  may  be 

the 
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the  confequence  of  a  bad  one,  God  only  knows  •  though 
it  does  not  require  any  very  great  degree  of  political  fore¬ 
fight,  to  prove,  that  a  peace,  which  is  not  to  the  greatefl 
degree  explicit,  mult  be  foon  produ&ive  of  a  frefh  war, 
France,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
was  in  fuch  a  low  hate,  that  all  Europe  expelled,  fhe 
would  not  be  able  for  many  years  to  enter  into  another 
war ;  but  this  opinion  has  proved  an  entire  miflake,  for, 
by  making  an  excellent  peace,  fhe  was  foon  miftrefs  of  an 
extenfive  and  flourifhing  commerce,  which  enriched  her  fo 
much,  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  prelent  war,  fhe 
pofTeffed  a  trade  which  was  really  aftonifhing,  when  we 
confider  that  this  was  all  revived  in  feven  years.  This 
fhews  very  plainly,  that  if,  at  the  enfuing  peace,  that  na¬ 
tion  regains  her  colonies,  which  are  the  fources  of  her 
riches,  fhe  will  very  foon  be  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
war  with  us,  which  file  will  undoubtedy  do,  as  that  would 
be  the  eafieft  way  to  ruin  her  great  rival. 

•  Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
years,  we  have  another  war  with  France,  which  there  is 
the  greatefl  reafon  to  think  will  be  the  cafe,  it  the  peace 
that  is  to  conclude  this,  be  not  greatly  to  our  advantage, 
and  quite  decifive  in  every  particular :  let  us  alio  reckon 
our  national  debt  at  the  end  ol  the  prefent  war,  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  millions ;  a  calculation,  I  fear,  which  will 
not  be  found  fhort  of  the  truth  :  how  fhall  we  be  able, 
with  fuch  an  enormous  burden,  to  carry  on  a  new  war  ;  un- 
lefs  we  referve  fuch  valuable  acquilitions  now,  as  will 
greatly  increafe  our  trade,  and  ruin  that  of  our  enemies? 

In  fhort,  your  Grace  muft  allow,  that  if  we  do  not  con¬ 
clude  an  excellent  peace,  we  are  an  undone  people:  this 
immenfe  debt  muft  at  laff  (and  that  period  may  not  be  at  a 
great  diftance)  rife  to  fuch  a  prodigious  fum,  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  will  not  equal  the  intereft :  the 
confequences  of  fuch  a  crifis  muft  be  an  immediate  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  what  fatal  effefts  fuch  an  event  muft  have, 
it  is  impoftible  to  paint  :  but  when  the  affairs  of  this  king¬ 
dom  are  info  ticklifli  a  fituation,  the  minifters  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  exert  themfelves  with  the  greateft  vigour  towards 
carrying  us  fuccefsfully  through  a  war  hitherto  fo  gloriout- 
ly  conducted.  They  ought  never  to  think  of  a  peace  that 
did  not  cede  for  ever  to  us  all  North  America,  the  cod 
{ifhery,  and  as  much  of  the  fugar  trade  as  ispoftible.  Thefe 
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I  Should  reckon  the  principal  points;  but  what  rcafonis 
there  that  we  fhould  return  any  thing  that  is  of  great  con. 
lequence,  fuch  as  our  acquifitions  in  the  Weft-Indies,  all 
of  them  ;  Senegal  and  Goree  ,  and  our  conquefts  in  the 
Jsaft-Indies.  W  hat  have  the  French  in  their  poffeffion,  that 
can  entitle  them  to  make  fuch  demands.  Minorca  is  their 
only  con  quell ;  and  the  pofleflion  of  that  has  now  been 
ound  cntiiely  ulelefs  to  us  :  Belleifle  we  may  readily  re- 
turn  as  the  keeping  it  would  be  abfurd  ;  I  am  very  much 
afraid,  and  it  has  been  whifpered  about,  that  we  infilled 
on  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  being  demolilhed  ;  which, 
of  all  other  demands,  is  the  moll  unjull,  the  moll  abfurd, 
and  the  moft  trivial;  and  is  moreover,  an  article  that  the 
Fien^h  will  never  confent  to,  unlefs  they  have  fomething 
returned  by  way  of  an  equivalent  for  it.  Perhaps  they  will 
demand  a  few  barren  acres  in  North  America ;  or  fome 
rocky  ifland  to  dry  a  few  cod-fifh  upon;  but  fure  an  Eng- 
lifh  minifhy  will  never  be  fo  utterly  abfurd  as  to  give  up 
any  thing  to  obtain — nothing  ;  for  Dunkirk  is  a  mere  fcare- 
crow  to  the  mob  in  England ;  and  what  right  could  we  e- 
vei  pretend  to  have  to  fuch  a  demand:  why  don’t  we  in- 
ftft  on  Strafburg  being  demolifhed,  or  Lille  ?  the  King  of 
France  has  a  better  title  to  Dunkirk  than  he  has  to  Alface. 

I  make  little  doubt  but  the  French  miniftry  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  hear  of  fiich  a  demand,  as  it  certainly 
would  be  greatly  for  their  advantage  in  the  end. 

In  refpect  to  our  German  connections,  they  need  not  be 
the  occafion,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  to  retard  or 
perplex  us  in  a  peace  with  France.  I  fhould  think,  that 
one  fingle  article  would  conclude  every  thing  there  that 
we  have  to  fettle;  and  that  is  to  bind  both  nations,  to 
withdraw  their  refpedive  armies  out  of  Germany,  and 
leave  every  thing  there  on  the  footing  it  was  before  the 
war.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  feveral  German  princes, 
they  are  much  more  properly  to  be  confidered  in  a  con- 
grefs  of  themfelves,  than  in  a  peace  between  Great-Rri- 
tain  and  France ;  as  to  the  fcheme  of  fecularizations, 
they  are  alfo  much  Smore  conncCled  with  the  German 
peace  than  the  Britifh  one.  As  the  French  have  been  fo 
extremely  unfuccefsful  every  where,  why  fhould  we  think 
of  making  a  peace,  that  did  not  fecure  to  us  the  moft 
confidcrable  of  our  acquifitions;  or  mother  words,  leave 
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every  thing  as  it  is  in  America,  Africa;  and  the  Eaft, 
Indies,  with  this  addition,  to  fecure  Louifiana  to  ourfelveS. 

Then,  my  Lord  D***,  how  grateful  would  the  nation 
be  to  your  Grace,  and  the  reft  of  the  miniftry !  Your 
names  would  be  as  dear  to  the  people  as  ever  that  of 
the  great  Commoner  was.  You  would  then  obtain  fucha 
degree  of  credit  in  the  nation,  as  few  minifters  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverfe  happens  to  be 
the  cafe,  what,  my  Lord,  will  be  the  confequence  ?  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  able  to  continue  in  power  till  the  French 
think  proper  to  pick  a  new  quarrel  with  us  ;  but  then  you 
will  no  longer  retain  it.  You  will  then  be  obliged  to 
give  up  that  with  dilgrace,  which  you  pofTeffed  as  the 
price  of - 

Confider,  my  Lord,  that  the  intcreft  of  this  great  na¬ 
tion  is  at  a  crifis.  If  the  war  goes  on  with  vigour  ano¬ 
ther  campaign  or  two,  we  may  then  hope,  that  our  ad- 
miniflration  is  determined  to  make  no  peace  but  what  is 
greatly  advantageous  ;  and  we  may  bear  the  burden  of 
)ur  debt  with  eafe,  as  long  as  we  poffefs  fo  flourifhing  a 
-ommerce.  If  the  people  are  abfolutely  perfuaded,  that 
four  intention  is  to  conduct  the  war  with  refolution,  till 
fou  can  lecure  an  advantageous  peace,  doubtlefs  they  will 
Pve  you  that  affi  fiance  which  the  late  great  Commoner  fo 
)ften  received.  To  convince  us  that  this  is  your  in  ten- 
ion,  is  your  prcfent  bufincfs.  Some  will  be  very  eafily 
perfuaded  ;  but  poilibly  the  wary  and  experienced  politi¬ 
cian  will  not  readily  conftrue  your  a&ions  fo  favourably 
is  they  may  perhaps  deferve  ;  having  been  fo  recently 
>nd  fo  capitally  difappointed. 


I  am, 
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h  LETTER  from  a  Right  Hon.  Person 

T  O 

*  *  *  *  *  ^  jn  the  ClTYi 
Dear  Sir, 

Finding,  to  my  great  furprizej  that  the  caufe  and  mail- 
ner  of  my  refigning  the  feals,  is  grofly  mifreprefent- 
ed  in  the  city,  as  well  as  that  the  moft  gracious  and  fpon- 
taneous  marks  of  his  Majefty’s  approbation  of  my  fer- 
vices,  which  marks  followed  my  refignation,  have  been 
mfamoufly  traduced  as  a  bargain  for  my  forfaking  the 
public,  I  am  under  a  neeeffity  of  declaring  the  truth  of 
both  thefe  facts,  in  a  manner*  which,  I  am  fure,  no  gentle* 
man  will  contradict.  A  difference  of  opinion,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  meafures  to  be  taken  againft  Spain,  of  the  high- 
eft  importance  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to  the 
moft  effential  national  interefts,  (and  this  founded  on  what 
Spain  had  already  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may  fur¬ 
ther  intend  to  do)  was  the  caufe  of  my  refigning  the 
feals.  Lord  T.  and  I  fubmitted  in  writing,  and  figned  by 
us,  our  moft  humble  fentiments  to  his  Majefty,  which 
being  over-ruled  by  the  united  opinion  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  King’s  fervants,  I  refigned  the  feals  oft  Monday  the 
5th  of  this  month,  in  order  not  to  remain  refponfible  for 
meafures,  which  I  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide.  Moft 
gracious  public  marks  of  his  Majefty's  approbation  of  my* 
ferviccs,  followed  my  refignation  :  they  are  unmerited  and 
nnfolicited,  and  I  fhall  ever  be  proud  to  have  received 
them  from  the  belt  of  Sovereigns. 

I  will  now  only  add,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  thefe  matters  only  for  the  honour  of  truth,  not 
in  any  view  to  court  return  of  confidence  from  any  man, 
who,  with  a  credulity,  as  weak  as  it  is  injurious,  has 
thought  fit  haftily  to  withdraw  his  good  opinion,  from  one 
who  has  ferved  his  country  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs  ;  and 
who  juftly  reveres  the  upright  and  candid  judgment  of  it; 
little  folicitous  about  the  cenfures  of  the  capricious  and 
the  ungenerous.  Accept  my  fincereft  acknowledgments 
for  all  your  kind  friendfhip,  and  believe  me  ever,  with 
truth  and  efteem, 

.My  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend, 


A 


L  E  T  T  E  R 

% 

TO  THE 


EARL  of  B  *  *  *. 


My  Lord, 

I  AM  perfuaded,  that  neither  your  Lordfhip  nor  the 
public  will  imagine,  that  the  enfuing  pages  are  meant 
to  revive  any  of  our  political  controverfies,  which,  ever 
fince  his  prelent  Majefly’s  happy  accelTion,  have  been 
confined  to  the  cabinet,  but  have  not  divided  the  people. 
The  latter,  when  fatisfied,  either  through  opinion  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  honefty  and  fufficiency  of  the  minifters, 
are  more  tra&able  to  government,  and  more  unanimous 
in  fentiment,  than  perhaps  any  people  in  Europe. 

But,  my  Lord,  though  the  people  of  England,  with  a 
pleafing  kind  of  refignation  to  the  will  of  their  fuperiors, 
beheld  a  French  minifter,  the  moil  obnoxious  to  them, 
perhaps,  of  any  that  could  have  been  fent  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  negotiating  at  this  court  upon  the  moll  impor¬ 
tant  concerns ;  yet  an  event  has  happened,  that,  if  not 
explained,  bids  fair  to  unhinge  that  unanimity,  which 
has  fo  lately  become  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  this 
illand.  It  is  my  zeal  for  its  continuance,  that  draws  up¬ 
on  your  Lordfhip  this  addrefs  ;  in  which,  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  your  Lordfhip’s  name,  a  name  fo  agreeable  and 
refpeffable  to  the  public,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove, 
Firft,That  a  folid,  honourable,  and  advantageous  peace, 
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In  the  prefent  circumftances  of  Great-Britain,  exhaufted 
as  her  people,  and  .multiplying  as  her  debts  are,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  moll  Iplendid  lucceifes  of  war. 

Secondly,  That  fuch  a  peace  would  give  Great-Britain 
an  opportunity,  with  honour  and  credit  for  the  future, 
to  decline  all  continental  connections,  attended  with  fuch 
a  profufion  of  blood  and  treafure,  as  thofe  fhe  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in. 

Thirdly,  That  this  fyftem  can  receive  no  manner  of 
Block,  by  the  refignatiqn  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  up  the  feals  of  his  of¬ 
fice. 

Fourthly,  That  the  fame,  right  honourable  gentleman 
and  his  friends,  whofe  patriotifm  and  difinterelled  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  country  cannot  be  queBioned,  will  and 
mult,  in  confiBence  with  that  character,  co-operate  in  the 
fame  good  work,  whether  he  or  they  are  in  place,  or  out 
of  place,  as  they  cannot  be  lulpeCted  of  diitreiling  his 
Majefiy's  meafures,  even  fuppofmg  thofe  meafures  not  to 
be  their  own. 

My  Lord,  I  cannot  enter  on  a  difculTion  of  the  firft  of 
thofe  propofitions,  without  obferving,  that,  notwithflana- 
ing  the  greatnefs  of  our  iucceffes,  neither  his  Majefiy,  nor 
his  royal  grandfather,  have  laid,  they  would  prefcribe, 
and  not  negociate  a  peace.  The  appointment  of  the  con- 
grefs  at  Auglbourg,  the  naming  plenipotentiaries,  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  minifiers,  are  all  of  them  fo  many  Beps  that 
indicate  a  negociation ;  and  where  there  is  a  negociation 
previous  to  a  treaty,  it  has,  in  all  the  courfe  of  hiBory, 
ancient  and  modern,  been  fuppofed,  that  fomewhat  is  to 
be  giyen  up  on  both  Bides  ;  on  that  of  the  prevailing,  as 
Well  as  on  that  of  the  declining,  or  even  proBrate,  party. 
Edward  the  Third,  my  Lord,  though  at  the  gates  of  Paris 
with  a  victorious  army,  gave  up  a  great  deal  by  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Bretigny,  nor  did  Henry  the  Fifth  dildain  to  con¬ 
clude  that  of  Troyes,  while  in  faCt  he  was  pofieficd  of 
three-fourths  of  all  France. 

This  being  premifed,  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fix  the 
terms  of  a  juft  and  honourable  peace,  that  we  examine 
what  is  to  be  given  up  by  Great-Britain,  fiiould  the  con- 
grefs  of  Auglbourg  take  place  ;  for  I  fiiall  not  affront  our 
fanguine  patriots  fo  much,  as  to  prefume  that  France  has 
any  thing  to  give  us,  but  her  acquiefcenqe  in  wh^t  ihali 
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be  agreed  upon  at  the  congrefs,  and  her  good  faith  in  per¬ 
forming  it.  But  even  this  acquiefcence,  I  mod  humbly 
fuppofe,  mud  be  purchafed  by  fome  concedions  on  thd 
part  of  Great-Britaiii.  What  thofe  concedions  ought  to 
be,  is  the  prefent  quedion. 

I  am  not,  my  Lord,  afraid  to  fay,  that,  according  to 
the  fituation*  the  intered,  and  even  the  genius  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation,  they  ought  to  afpire  to  no  acquifitioris  but 
thofe  of  commerce.  The  prefent  war  was  begun,  not 
with  a  view  of  enlarging,  but  of  prote&ing,  our  trade. 
But  the  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  with  which  it  has 
been  attended,  renders  it  far  from  being  unreasonable* 
that  we  fhould  be  indemnified,  by  the  enlargement,  as 
well  as  the  Security  and  protection,  of  that  trade.  The 
French  encroached  upon  our  back  Settlements  ;  they  erect¬ 
ed  a  chain  of  forts  that  bade  fair,  and  that  too  in  a  few 
years,  either  to  thrud  us  from  all  our  poffedions  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  or  to  render  them  infignificant  to 
their  mother-country.  The  quedion  is,  while  matters 
Were  in  that  Situation,  what  terms  would  the  Englidi 
crown  and  minidry  have  infided  upon  ? 

As  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  of  fenfe  in  Europe* 
who  does  not  believe,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war* 
Security  for  our  American  Settlements  was  all  we  expos¬ 
ed,  and  all  we  required,  I  mud  be  of  opinion,  that  had 
the  French  then  offered  us  that,  they  might  have  had  that 
peace,  which,  I  believe,  they  would  be  glad  of  now. 
Their  obdinacy  was  equally  infolent  as  unfurmountable ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  it  in  a  people  that  meafures  right 
by  power.  They  had  a  flourishing  marine  on  the  feas  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  continent  of  America  a  great  em¬ 
pire,  which  they  thought  nature  and  art  equally  contri¬ 
buted  to  render  inacceflible  to  our  arms.  Some  events  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  disadvantageous  to  ns,  more  in 
imagination  than  reality,  confirmed  them  in  their  obdi¬ 
nacy,  and  threw  us  into  a  defpondency,  or  rather  fever, 
that  gave  the  Seals  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman* 
who  lately  reflgned  them. 

No  minider,  perhaps,  ever  entered  into  power  with 
greater  advantages  on  his  fide.  His  perfonal  and  family 
conneclious,  the  good  opinion  his  Sovereign  had  of  him, 
with  the  homage  the  people  paid  to  his  integrity  and  a- 
bilities,  left  him  nothing  to  wifh  for.  All  the  departments 
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in  government  were  filled  up  by  his  nomination,  and  e- 

very  fcheme  he  laid  down  was  adopted,  even  before  it 
Was  examined. 

1  here  intend  to  flick  clofe  to  the  firft  head  I  pro- 
po  ed,  I  (hall  not  deviate  from  it  (though  perhaps  it  would 
be  no  deviation)  by  any  obfervations  on  the  vafl  accef- 
lions  his  popularity  acquired  by  the  mifcarriage  of  our 
Meet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  unaccountable  ridicu¬ 
lous  meafure  of  fending  for  Helfians  and  Hanoverians  to 
proted  Great-Bntam,  with  many  other  favourable  acci- 
ents  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  unqueftionable,  that  his 
u  ^  m^a^urcs  were  more  vigorous,  and  therefore  more  to 
the  taue  of  his  ma/fer,  than  any  that  had  ever  been  pro- 
poled  before  :  I  cannot,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that  all 
of  ^  them  were  of  equal  utility.  The  firft  expedition 
which  was  fchemed,  I  mean  the  conqueft  of  Rochfort, 
had  it  been  fuccefsful,  would  have  been  of  vaft  and  du¬ 
rable  advantage  to  this  nation.  But  though  it  mifcarried, 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  were 
much  moie  candid  to  him,  than  his  friends  were  to  the 
formei  minifhy,  in  the  cale  of  Byng’s  mifcarriage,  and 
the  lofs  of  Minorca.  No  tongue  or  pen  was  employed 
in  imputing  to  him  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  though 
it  was  effe&ed  perhaps  through  as  /hocking  mifmanage- 
xnent,  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  Briti/h  hi/lory.  As 
to  the  two  defeents  on  the  continent  of  France,  laid  by 
the  gentleman’s  friends  to  have  been  proje&ed  by  him, 
to  make  the  Fiench  lenfible,  that  they  were  vulnerable 
in  theii  own  tenitories,  I  can  by  no  means  fee  the  good 
effects  they  were  attended  with  to  this  nation.  I  think 
they  have  proved  the  French  to  be  invulnerable  ;  becaufe 
I  mu/1  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
fcratch  and  a  wound.  Perhaps,  when  we  eon/ider,  that 
both  thofe  expeditions  coil  us  an  immenfe  expence,  and 
fome  blood,  if  not  difgrace,  it  will  puzzle  the  warmefl 
friend  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has,  to  point  out 
one  national  purpofe  they  anfwered,  if  we  except  the 
fplendid  parade  of  carrying  the  cannon  of  Cherbourg  to 
the  T.  ower  of  London,  and  the  proof  that  France  was 
accelliblc  upon  her  own  coaffs.  \Vrere  I  to  hazard  con- 
jeaure,  I  might  perhaps  fay,  they  have  been  fo  far  detri¬ 
mental  to  us,  as  they  have  taught  France  the  manner  of  * 
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our  defcents,  and  the  means  of  guarding  again#  them  for 
the  future. 

The  conqued  of  Canada,  it  may  be  faid,  was  a  plan 
laid  down  by  the  fame  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  ihall 
admit  that  it  was,  and  that  it  has  redounded  greatly  to  his 
honour.  But  will  the  mod:  idolatrous  admirer  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  deny,  that  had  not  Providence,  for  I  ihall  not  call 
it  Chance,  co-operated  with  the  incredible  rcfolution  of 
the  Britilh  troops,  and  the  Britilh  general,  it  mud  have 
been  felt  as  the  mod  fatal,  and  conlidered  as  the  moil  ex¬ 
travagant  fcheme  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be  put  into 
execution  by  this  country.  Whoever  throws  his  eyes  up 
on  the  lad  letter  on  that  fubjedt,  written  by  the  brave  Ge¬ 
neral  Wolfe,  compared  with  the  fublequent  operations, 
which  almod,  by  miracle,  proved  to  be  fuccefsful,  mud 
be  of  that  opinion.  Notwithdanding  this,  I  ihall  admit, 
that  the  conqued  of  Canada  was  a  great,  a  folid,  and  a 
glorious  acquifition  to  Great-Britain. 

I  ihall  not  here  difpute,  tho7  perhaps  I  might  be  fup- 
ported  in  difputing  it,  whether  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
bourg  was  planned  by  him  or  not.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  the  conqued  of  Louisbourg  was  but  a  negative  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  no  acquifition  to  Great-Britain;  and  that  the 
fame  was  not  only  planned  but  executed  under  a  minidry, 
in  which  I  believe  neither  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
nor  his  friends,  will  pretend  that  they  had  the  fmalled  in- 
tered.  Your  Lordihip  may  perceive  that  I  do  not  here  at¬ 
tempt  to  raife  any  argument  from  the  very  difputable  mea- 
lure  of  demolifhing  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  which, 
by  the  privateering  turn,  to  our  difadvantage,  the  war  has 
taken  in  thofe  places,  mud,  if  danding,  have  been  of  infi¬ 
nite  fervice  to  the  Britilh  fhipping. 

I  Ihall  readily  admit,  that  the  conqued  of  Gorce  and 
Senegal  was  entirely  owing  to  him  ;  and  that  he  Ihewcd 
great  lagacity  in  falling  in  with  the  plans  laid  before  him 
for  reducing  thofe  places,  by  perfons  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  drength  and  fituation.  But,  my  Lord,  the  que- 
dion  with  me  is,  whether  Great-Britain  hitherto  has  found 
thole  acquifitions  to  be  of  fo  great  advantage,  as  they  were 
given  out  to  be,  to  our  intered  and  commerce;  whether 
they  are  not,  in  fa 61,  the  grave  of  Englilh  fubje6ts,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  ever  can  compenfate  for  that  immenfe  mortality 
that  is  entailed  upon  our  podefUng  them. 


The 
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Tire  oonqueft  of  Belleifle,  my  Lord,  Is  another  flower  t 
Jha“  readily  admit  to  have  been  added  to  the  Britifh  gar^ 
land  by  the  lame  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  call  that 
conqueft,  my  Lord,  a  flower,  becaufe  I  think  no  reafon- 
ab  f-an,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  can  imagine  that  it 
U'fli  be  permanent;  or  if  permanent,  that  it  will  not  eoft  us 

ty  times  more  than  it  is  worth.  I  fhall,  however  ad-* 
mit,  that  it  was  right  to  reduce  thatifland,  becaufe,  what- 
cvei  it  may  be  worth  to  us  it  is  of  vaft  confequence  to 
r ranee,  and  may  claim  a  proper  equivalent  in  a  fubfequent 
negociation  ;  not  to  mention  the  great  figure  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  conquefl  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

Our  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  my  Lord,  I  can  by  no 
means  admit  to  have  been  in  any  degree  owing  to  the 
councils  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  queftion  ; 
foi  tho*  both  the  royal  troops  and  flapping  were  employed 
in  them,  yet  the  plan  was  laid  and  attempted  long  before 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  came  into  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  and  confidering  the  prefent  conftitution  of  that  com- 
pany,  it  may  be  difputed  whether  the  advantages  refulting 
from  thofe  conquefts  are  national  or  partial. 

I  have  ftated  thofe  confiderations,  my  Lord,  not  from 
any  malignity  towards  the  honourable  gentleman,  but  be¬ 
caufe  “  Amicus  Plato  fed  magis  arnica  veritas, ”  1  love  him 
much,  but  my  country  more;  and  I  am  forry  to  fee  too 
many  of  my  fellow-fubje£ts  fo  far  deluded,  as  to  think  that 

the  refignation  of  Mr.  P - is  but  another  term  for  the 

deftruftion  of  Great-Britain.  Their  zeal,  by  the  bye,  pays 
but  a  very  forry  compliment  to  his  prefent  Majefty  and  his 
royal  grandfather,  and  the  conftitution  of  this  country; 
for  they  cannot  attribute  all  our  fuccefles  and  glory  to  him 
without  fuppofing  him  to  be  what  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
Britifh  government,  a  firft,  a  foie,  nay  an  independent 
minifter.  Your  Lordfhip,  I  am  fure,  knows  far  better  than 
1  do,  that  no  man  can  dictate  at  a  Britifh  council-board  ; 
and  that  every  public  feheme  that  is  to  be  executed,  muft 
have  the  approbation  of  the  fovereign,  or  a  majority  at  his 
council-board,  or  both. 

Having  laid  this  much,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  add, 
it  has  been  too  frequent  in  this  country,  in  the  heat  of 
conquefl,  and  while  the  acclamations  of  triumph  are  ting¬ 
ling  in  our  ears,  for  both  minifters  and  people  to  ftrike  in¬ 
to 
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to  fpendid  deviations  from  the  national  intereft;  and  I 
think  every  conqueft  is  fuch  when  it  cofts  more  than  it  is 
worth  ;  and  when  its  importance  does  not  anfwer  its  main¬ 
tenance.  I  fhall  not  here  pofitivcly  aver  this  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  conquefts  of  Great-Britain  during  the 
prefentwar;  but  if  it  is,  a  fa fe,  and  an  honourable  peace, 
(that  I  may  keep  to  my  firft  proportion,)  may  certainly  be 
made,  tho’  we  give  fuch  conquers  up.  I  have  hitherto  de- 
fignedly  avoided  the  mention  of  our  acquifition  of  Guada- 
loupe,  becaufe  the  public  voice,  or  rather  one  part  of  the 
public,  feems  to  put  it  in  competition  with  that  of  Canada. 
That  it  was  conquered  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  here  pointed  at,  is  certain  ; 
but  that  it  was  conquered  in  conlequence  of  his  plan,  is 
more  than  queftionable.  If  the  plan  was  originally  his,  he 
intruded  the  execution  of  it  to  perhaps  the  moft  improper 
officer,  with  regard  to  enterprise,  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice. 
The  confequence  was  fuitable  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
fon  employed,  for  it  mifcarried,  and  mifcarried  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  public  is  Bill  at  a  lofs  to  account  how  it 
poffibly  could  mifcarry.  That  is  was  refumed  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  pretended  by  the  gentleman’s  friends,  to  have 
beenowing  to  his  advice  or  direction;  and  all  the  world 
knows,  that  we  owe  the  po/feffion  of  the  iftand  to  that  te¬ 
merity,  which,  when  unfuccefsful  in  war,  is  termed,  Madnefs 
and  when  fuccefsful,  Heroifm.  I  am  far  from  faying  this, 
to  derogate  from  the  merit  of  the  general,  the  officers,  and 
the  troops  who  made  the  conqucft.  The  greateft  names  in 
hiftory  owe  their  luftre  to  a  happy  temerity  ;  and  had  not 
the  attempt  been  refumed,  the  enemies  of  Great-Britain 
might  have  laughed  her  to  fcorn  at  feeing  her  arms  baffied. 

This  review,  my  Lord,  of  our  vi Tories  and  conqucfts 
during  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  adminiftration, 
can  by  no  means  be  thought  impertinent,  becaufe  how¬ 
ever  important  or  unimportant  they  were,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  plain,  that  the  public  voice  did  him  injuftice  in  at¬ 
tributing  them  folely  to  him.  But  let  us  fall  in  with 
the  madnefs  of  his  admirers  fo  far,  as  even  to  admit  he  was 
the  foie  director,  fhall  we  fwell  his  other  praifes  with  that 
of  having  been  frugal  of  the  public  money.  My  Lord,  I 
do  not  fay  that  he  fquandered  it,  but  I  muft  be  of  opinion, 
that  his  was  the  moft  expenfive  adminiftration  that  Great- 
Britain  ever  did  fee,  and,  I. hope,  ever  will  fee  again  ;  and 
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that  all  the  emoluments  that  poffibly  can  -rue  to  us  from 
our  conquefls,  are  infufficient  to  indemnify  us  for  the  fixth 
pait  of  the  annual  interefl  of  the  money  they  cofl  us. 

.  1  know,  my  Lord,  the  common  cant  of  /hallow  politi¬ 
cians,  that  Lhe  money  is  all  fpent  among/t  ourfelves.  Ad¬ 
mitting  it  is,  and  tliatno  kind  of  confideration  is  to  be  had 
to  the  principal,  but  foil  the  yearly  interefl  mull  be  paid, 
and  it  cannot  be  paid  without  a  yearly  multiplication  of 
taxes  ;  what  the  confequence  of  this  mull  be  in  the  end  is 
worthy  of  ferious  attention. 

When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  firft  came  into 
the  ciii  c6tion  of  alfaiis,  we  were  told  from  the  throne,  that 
the  more  vigorous  our  preparations  for  war  were,  and  the 
more  briskly  it  was  pufhed,  we  muff  the  fooner  come 
to  an  end  of  it  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  money 
you  lay  out  this  year,  you  will  be  obliged  to  lay  the  lefs 
out  next  year.  The  public  chearfully  adopted  this  doc¬ 
trine  :  the  money  was  raifed  without  murmuring,  and  the 
war  went  on  with  vigour ;  but,  however,  it  was  far  from 
being  ended#  Next  year,  double  the  money  was  wanted, 
the  lame  language  was  made  ufe  of,  and  the  public  were* 
taught,  in  terms  of  the  homely  proverb,  Not  to  lofe  a  hog 
for  a  halfpennyworth  of  tar.  The  money  accordingly  was 
again  raifed  without  murmuring.  Now,  to  be  fure,  this 
immenfe  lum  muff  do  the  bufinefs;  France,  before  the 
campaign  is  over,  mult  be  brought  to  her  marrow-bones, 
and  then  there  is  an  end  of  thole  immenfe  demands.  No ; 
the  next,  and  another  feflion  is  ulhered  in  with  the  fame 
affurances,  and  the  fame  demands;  and  fhould  the  war 
continue,  I  (hall  not  at  all  be  furprized  to  fee  the  enfuing 
fclTion  opened  in  the  fame  ftrain. 

Taxes,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  of  policy 
have  their  bounds,  and  thefe  are  fixed  in  a  juft  proportion 
between  the  exigencies  of  the  ftatc,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  people.  Exigencies  foreign  to  the  interefts  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  ;  exigencies  contrived  to  replenifh  the  rattle  of  popu¬ 
larity,.  or  to  gratify  a  ufelefs  favourite,  perhaps  a  baleful 
paffion  in  the  people,  muft,  in  the  end,  create  demands 
that  furpafs  their  ability  to  fatisfy.  This,  my  Lord,  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  attended  with  one  of  two  con- 
fequences ;  either  the  crown  muff  become  ablolute,  or  con¬ 
temptible.  In  this  country,  where  public  faith  is  the  faith 
of  parliament,  the  laft  confequence  is  molt  to  be  feared. 

The 
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The  manufa&urer,  the  labourer,  and  the  mariner,  muft 
work  for  the  credit  of  the  public  ;  and  a  fufficiency  will 
not  remain  to  fupport  either  the  proper  dignity  or  power 
of  government,  or  to  anfwer  the  future  neceffary  exigen¬ 
cies  of  ftate.  Suppofing,  for  inftance;  the  prefent  war 
was  to  laft,  at  its  prefent  expence,  for  two  years  longer, 
that  is,  fuppofing  the  public  debt  to  be  increafed  about 
800,000  1.  a  year;  add  this  to  the  immenfe  annual  inte- 
reft  we  already  pay;  and  let  me  ask  any  reafonable  man; 
whether  Great-Britain,  extended  as  her  commerce,  and 
powerful  as  her  armaments  are  both  by  fea  and  land,  will 
be  able  to  anfv/er  the  demand,  and  at  the  fame  time  raife 
the  money  for  the  neceffary  purpofes  of  government; 

Your  Lordfhip  may  perceive,  that  I  make  no  queftion 
about  railing  the  principal  fum,  for  I  make  no  doubt  that 
in  two  years  time  it  might  be  raifed.  But,  my  Lord,  I  am 
fmgular  enough  to  think,  that  to  be  one  of  the  worft  fymp- 
toms  attending  the  civil  ftate  of  Great-Britain,  becaufe  it 
plainly  evinces  the  immenfe  profit  arifing  to  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  which  muft  abfolutely  accrue  from  the  labour 
of  the  husbandman,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  and  the 
manufacturer.  Here  I  know  it  may  be  faid,  and  it  has 
been  faid,  why  not  tax  the  funds  ?  The  anfwer  is,  fuch  a 
taxation  would  be  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  deftruCtive  of  pub¬ 
lic  credit.  They  who  have  money  in  the  funds;  pay,  in 
common  with  thofe  who  have  not,  their  proportion  in  the 
taxes  upon  the  ordinary  neceffaries,  conveniencies  or  lu¬ 
xuries  of  life  ;  and  fhould  the  parliament  break  in  to  the 
bargain  they  made  with  the  public  creditors,  it  muft  depart 
from  its  good  faith,  the  only  conlideration  which  hither¬ 
to  has  fupported  public  credit. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  apprehehd  it  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  clear,  that  the  credit  of  the  public  muft  be  overftrained, 
the  moment  our  debts  become  fuch  that  the  government 
cannot,  within  the  year,  raife  the  annual  intereft  of  them  ; 
and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  we  can  more  effectually 
come  to  that  melancholly  pafs,  than  by  continuing  the 
galloping  manner  we  have  been  in  for  fome  years  paft. 
There  is  no  want  of  money,  fays  a  fanguine  citizen,  for 
carrying  on  the  wan  I  fay,  fo  much  the  worfe.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  does  not  lie  in  thefubjeCts  fupplying  the  government, 
but.  in  the  government  repaying  the  fubjeCt.  in  fliort,  can 
this  nation,  with  all  its  riches  and  grandeur,  in  time  of 

£  peace; 
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peace,  every  year  raife  eight  millions  of  money?  Frugality 
and  ceconomy,  I  know,  can  do  great  things ;  yet  give  me 
leave,  my  Lord,  to  fay  they  cannot  work  impoffibilities. 
I  call  it  an  impoflibility  to  reduce  the  intereft  owing  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public. 

I  admit  that  the  intereft  has  been  reduced*  But  how  ? 
not  by  making  the  parliamentary  faith  “  felo  de  fe,”  in  fay¬ 
ing  to  its  creditors,  You  ffiall  accept  of  fo  much  intereft, 
whether  it  pleafes  you  or  not  ;  but  by  giving  the  creditor 
a  fair  and  honeft  option,  which  is  frequent  in  common  life, 
“  Either  accept  of  the  intereft  I  am  willing  to  pay,  or  take 
u  back  your  principal.”  A  government,  my  Lord,  may 
talk  that  language  when  it  owes  but^fixty  millions,  with¬ 
out  much  danger  of  being  taken  at  its  word ;  or  if  it  is, 
without  much  difficulty  of  fulfilling  it ;  but  where  is  the 
minifter  who  will  venture  to  fpeak  in  that  ftile  when  the  pu¬ 
blic  debt  is  more  than  double  that  fum,  and  when  the  alter¬ 
native  lies  between  the  creditor’s  receiving  his  principal,  or 
his  accepting  an  annual  fum  that  falls  fhort  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  intereft  of  money  in  this  country  ?  But  this  point  is  of  it- 
felf  fo  extremely  clear,  that  I  ffiall  infill:  upon  it  no  longer. 

I  am,  however,  fomewhat  concerned  to  refleft,  it  is 
poffible  fome  well-meaning  people  may  think  I  ought  not 
to  tell  thole  matters  in  Gath,  or  to  publifh  them  in  Aske- 
lon.  Alas !  my  Lord,  they  are  truths  that  are  already  but 
too  well  known  to  the  Philiftines,  and  even  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Philiftines  ;  they  are  the  truths  that  make 
them  rejoice.  They  are  truths  that  feem  to  be  hid  on¬ 
ly  from  ourfelves  ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  the  more  re¬ 
quire  to  be  published.  The  whole  prefent  dependence  of 
France  is  upon  our  continuing  the  war  till  our  public  cre¬ 
dit  ffiall  be  overfirained  ;  and  then  we  muft  do  without 
an  equivalent,  and  with  fhame,  that  which  we  may  do 
now  to  our  advantage  and  with  honour. 

I  hope  I  ffiall  not  be  underftood  as  fuggefUng,  that  we 
are  to  forego  all  we  have  gained  by  this  war,  rather  than 
continue  it.  No  ;  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  thoughts  ; 
nothing  ought  to  be  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  any  man 
who  values  the  interell:  and  reputation  of  this  country.  But, 
my  Lord,  I  am  free  enough  to  fay,  I  think  we  have  done 
enough  for  the  purpofes  of  advantage,  and  perhaps  too- 
much  for  th^fe  of  glory.  His  majefiy  muff  have  thought, 
in  the  terms  of  my  firft  propofition,  that  a  fblid,  honou¬ 
rable 
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Table,  and  advantageous  peace,  is  preferable  to  the  mod 
fplendid  fucceffes  of  war ;  when  in  the  middle  of  thofe 
fucceffes  he  named  his  plenipotentiaries  for  the  congrefs 
of  Augsbourg.  Were  that  congrefs  now  holding  (  and  I 
muft  acknowledge  I  am  forry  it  is  not)  we  diould  not  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  unreafonable  demands.  Should 
the  French  fay  to  us,  “  You  (hall  give  us  back  Quebec, 
Guadaloupe,  or  Senegal,”  we  fay,  No.  What  is  the  con- 
fequence  ?  fne  war  continues,  but  not  a  war  of  enterprize 
and  offence,  but  of  felf-defence  and  juftice.  We  are  in 
poffeffion;  let  us  throw  the  labouring  oar  upon  France  ;  let 
her  fpend  thofe  lums  upon  enterprize  and  offence  that  we 
have  expended,  and  then  let  us  fee  how  long  (he  will  con- 
tinue  in  her  imperious  mode.  But  as  I  cannot  help  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  French  to  be  a  fenfble  people,  fo  I  can  by  no 
means  imagine,  that  they  will  talk  in  that  drain,  or  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  make  proper  allowances  for  thofe 
fucceffes  that  have  been  attended  with  fuch  a  profuiion  of 
our  blood  and  treafure. 

The  quedion  however  dill  recurs;  what  is  a  folid,  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  advantageous  peace  ?  To  lolve  this  quedion, 
my  Lord,  I  mud  have  a  retrofpeft  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  war  was  undertaken  and  conducted,  which  was 
that  of  fecuriry  to  our  American  poffeffions.  The  con- 
qued  of  Quebec  and  Canada,  tho?  rather  an  accidental,  than 
a  primary,  object,  is  faid  to  be  conducive  to  that  fecurity ; 
and  if  it  really  is,  let  us  retain  both.  Your  Lordfhip  bed 
knows,  whether  M.  Budy,  before  he  departed  from  Lon¬ 
don,  did  not  publicly  declare,  that  his  mader  never  would 
renounce  his  right  to  Quebec,  were  he  befieged  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  of  Verfailles  by  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  declaration  was 
either  fincere  or  unreafonable.  It  is  well  known  that  mini- 
ders,  efpecially  French  miniders,  employ  the  louded  lan¬ 
guage  when  they  are  indru&ed  to  make  the  ampled  con- 
ceftions.  Had  fuch  a  minider  as  Sir  William  Temple  heard 
M.  Buffy  make  fuch  a  declaration,  he  would  immediately 
have  whifpered  into  his  mader’s  ear,  that  he  was  fure  he 
had  fomething  very  like  a  Carte  Blanche  in  his  pocket.  I 
mud  therefore  think  the  declaration  was  made  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  conceffions,  and  from  fome  fymptoms,  he 
imagined  he  difcovered  in  his  Majedy’s  council,  of  fond- 
ttefs  for  peace  on  any  terms. 

E  2  But, 
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Ut,  my  Lord,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  fuppoling  the 
declaration  t°  be  Imcere,  I  cannot  think,  that  wen  ff  his 

ftruftion'  r  ban  MaJeft,y  ?.‘Cks  by  5t>  h  can  beof  the  ieaft  oh- 
ftruchon  to  our  concluding  a  folid,  honourable,  and  ad- 

vantageous  peace.  Our  poffelfion  of  Jamaica  is  of,  at  leaft, 

vh  HCh  c°nqUJenCe  t0  us  as  our  Poireffion  of  Quebec ;  and 
?^j'e  ,Span'ar.ds>  not  with  Handing  the  many  treaties  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  the  friendlhip  that  has  for  thefe 

SSlWW  bm'"nus  “‘‘them,  hav™ never 
(f,n  l  W  ,ngnt  t0  Jamalca-  We  keep  it  notwith- 

andmg  and  I  hope  we  always  lhall  keep  it.  In  Ihort 

my  01  d,  were  a  peace  made  to-morrow  under  the  am- 
plefl  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  all  we  have 
conquered,  I  Ihould  think  pofteflion  our  beft,  if  notour 
only,  fecunty.  He  mull  be  a  novice  in  hiltory,  indeed, 
vho,ls  ignorant  that  the  capital  maxim  of  the  French  mo- 
"j  J  ls>  “lat  a11  ^'enunciations  are,  of  themfelves,  void 
n  o  no  cilia,  il  they  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown  ; 
mm  my  Lord,  on  the  principles  of  monarchy  linked  with 
thole  of  hereditary  fucceffion,  I  am  not  fure  but  they  are 
in  the  right.  At  leaft,  were  I  a  Britilh  miniller  or  coun¬ 
cilor,  I  Ihould  be  extremely  tender  of  advifing  his  Maje¬ 
sty  £°  renounce,  even  for  himfelf,  the  moll  difputable  right 
••  c  n  ci  s  0 


ut  the  French  will  not  make  peace,  unlefs  we  give 
back  Quebec.”  Then  let  them  make  war,  and  try  to 
recover  it.  As  they  can  have  no  hopes  of  that,  it  is  ab¬ 
ut  d  to  imagine,  that,  with  the  viper;  they  will  lick  the 
file,  and  imagine  their  blood  to  be  ours.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  if  it  is  in  o,ur  bread:  to  keep  pofTedion  of  Cana- 
da,  againd  all  the  power  of  France,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  ; 
nnd  if  that  poffeflion,  is  necedary  for  the  fecurity  of  our 
American  colonies,  we  never  can  imagine,  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  will  be  obdruCfced  on  that  account.  I 
fhould  not  even  be  either  furprifed  or  forry  to  fee  the  treaty 
between  us  and  France  published  by  authority,  without 
pither  Canada  ot  Quebec  being  once  mentioned  in  it.  No. 
man  of  the  lead  knowledge  or  experience  in  life  can  doubt, 
that  the  mod  exprefs  dipulations  on  the  part  of  France, 

on  that  head,  will  lad  no  longer  than  her  inability  to  break 
them. 

T  • 

J  Call  now  turn  my  view  to  the  other  important  con- 
aued  we  have  made  upon  the  French  in  America;  I  mean 

that 
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that  of  Guadaloupe.  This,  tho’  a  fortunate  acquifitlon 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  extraneous  to  the  original  ne- 
ceflary  principle  upon  which  the  war  began  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  our  returning  it  cannot  af- 
feft  that  fecurity  for  which  we  fought  at  firft.  But  are  we 
to  return  it  after  the  expcnce  we  have  been  at  in  con¬ 
quering  it?  I  Ihould  be  as  loth,  my  Lord,  as  any  man  in 
England,  to  agree  to  our  giving  back  the  fmalldl  portion 
of  what  we  have  acquired  from  France,  did  I  not  think  fuch 
ceilion  infinitely  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  this 
devouring  expenfive  war.  But,  in  faft,  is  our  retaining 
Guadaloupe  of  that  vail  confequence  to  this  nation  as  has 
been  reprei'ented  ?  have  not  thofe  reprefentations  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  probability,  and, 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  of  pofiibility,  by  a  fet  of  men  in  this 
illand,  who  find  their  interell  in  difeouraging  the  planters 
of  our  own  illands,  and  in  endeavouring  to  render  their 
commodity  a  drug?  I  fhall  readily  admit,  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  fugar  is  that  comes  to  Great-Britain,  it  is 
fo  much  the  better  for  us.  But  can  that  fugar  be  raifed 
no  where  but  in  Guadaloupe  ?  If  the  public  is  not  grofly 
mifinformed  by  thole  who  have  the  bell  opportunities  of 
knowing,  the  neutral  illands,  which  France  is  willing  to 
relinquilh  to  us,  and  which,  at  a  very  little  expence,  we 
can  render  tenable  againll  all  her  power,  may  with  proper 
cultivation  be  made  capable  of producing  more  fugar  than 
either  Guadaloupe  or  Martinico,  or  indeed  both  together. 
When  I  mention  this,  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Guadaloupe.  I  know  it  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  but  important  as  it  is,  I  think  the  refloration  of 
peace  to  this  country  is  more  fo ;  efpecially  if  our  refign- 
ing  Guadaloupe  can  be  compenfated,  as  it  certainly  may¬ 
be,  by  our  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  neutral  illands.  Add 
to  this,  that  Guadaloupe  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  as  Que¬ 
bec  is,  to  the  prefervation  of  our  American  poflcflions. 
Rationally  fpeaking,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  peace 
muff  be  folid,  honourable,  and  advantageous,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  anfwers  the  end  for  which  we  took  up  arms,  but  gives 
us  fuch  an  additional  fecurity,  as  renders  it  alrnoll  morally 
impoflible  for  the  french  ever  to  become  again  either  our 
fivals  or  our  enemies  in  North  America. 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  what  was  properly  the 
primary  objeft  of  the  war.  I  now  proceed  to  a  few  con¬ 
siderations 
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federations  concerning  the  confequences,  or  the  feconda- 
ry  objects;  and  fuch  I  take  our  concern  in  Germany  to  be. 
Our  connections  with  the  King  of  Pruffia  were  formed  by 
the  injuftice  of  France,  who,  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel 
in  America,  attacked  his  Majefty’ s  electoral  dominions  in 
Germany.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  late¬ 
ly  reftgned,  is  the  belt  judge  in  what  terms  he  and  his 
friends  ufed  to  talk  of  continental  connections.  They  too 
can  belt  account  why,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  thofe 
connections  grew  more  extenfive,  and  more  important, 
than  they  had  ever  been  fince  the  accelhon  of  the  prefent 
family  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  even  under  admini- 
flrations  that  were  the  molt  odious  and  unpopular  on  that 
account.  But,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  dlipofed  to  find  fault,  and 
fcarcely  animadvert  upon  inconfiftencies.  I  think  Great- 
Britain  has  aCted  not  only  generoufly,  but  wifely,  in  the 
affiftance  fhe  has  given  to  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  and  the 
protection  fhe  has  afforded  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover; 
but  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  of  opinion,  that  a  Britilh 
minifter  might,  with  a  very  good  grace  towards  his  coun¬ 
try  and  all  Europe,  admit  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  with¬ 
out  infilling  upon  full  and  ample  amends  for  all  that  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  ElcCtor  of  Hanover,  have  fuffered 
fince  the  commencement  of  this  war.  Were  fuch  indem¬ 
nifications  to  be  always  infilled  on,  no  peace  could  be 
made.  The  French,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  have  had 
their  Ioffes. 

•  The  right  honourable  genttemaffs  friends,  I  know, 
have  faid,  that  a  feparate  peace  between  Great-Britain  and 
France  would  be  of  very  little  fervice  to  his  Pruffian  Ma- 
jefty,  as  the  two  Empreffes  appear  determined  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  but  with  his  ruin.  In  anlwer  to  this,  we 
are  to  obferve,  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty  himfelf,  who  un- 
derftands  his  own  lituation  and  intereft,  at  leaft  as  well  as 
wc  do,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thinks,  that  if  he 
was  eafed  of  the  French,  he  could  give  a  very  good  ac¬ 
count  of  his  other  enemies,  numerous  as  they  are  ;  but, 
even  granting  that  not  to  be  the  cafe,  is  Great-Britain  to 
fuffer,°  becaufe  two  women  are  obftinate  and  vindictive? 
We  have  done  for  his  Pruffian  Majefty  all  that  we  could 
do,  and  more  perhaps  than  any  ally  ever  did  for  another. 
Should  the  malice  of  his  enemies  continue,  we  fhall  be 

enabled  to  do  more,  if  we  are  at  peace  with  France  and 
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a  very  little  will  turn  the  fcale  in  his  favour/ as  the  ba¬ 
lance  even  at  prefent  is  very  little  more  than  doubtfuL 
The  Britilh  miniftry,  therefore,  my  Lord,  may  very  ho- 
nedly,  and  very  confidently  with  the  chara&er  of  true 
patriotifm,  enter  upon  a  negociation,  of  which  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  France,  with  regard  to  Prudia  and  Hanover,  is 
a  preliminary  dipulation.  Were  fuch  a  preliminary  eda- 
blifhed,  it  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  Great-Britaia 
to  give  the  King  of  Prudia  more  ed'e&ual  adillanee  than 
ever,  and  with  far  lefs  detriment  toherlelf:  nor  can  I  look 
upon  any  minider,  who  fhould  oppofe  a  negociation  on 
fuch  a  bads,  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  being  an  e- 
nemy,  not  only  to  peace,  but  to  his  country.  All  Europe 
would  applaud  fuch  a  negociation ;  and  whatfoever  the 
event  of  the  war  might  be,  between  his  Prudian  Majedy 
and  his  other  enemies,  the  conditution  of  the  Germanic 
body  mud  revert  to  its  natural  fydem.  France,  as  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  treaty  of  Wedphalia,  never,  in  her  cooler 
hours,  can  approve  of  thofe  connections,  which  rage  and 
refentment  againd  Great-Britain  hurried  her  into  with  the 
houfe  of  Audria  :  It  never  can  be  her  intered  to  Ice  the 
protedant  caufe  ruined  in  Germany,  where  a  balance  of 
power  againd  the  court  of  Vienna  is  necedary  for  her 
lkfety.  In  ihort,  my  Lord,  I  can  confider  the  prefent 
and  late  conduCt  both  of  France  and  Audria,  only  as  that 
of  two  perfons  in  a  delirium,  or  a  fever.  France  has 
given  fome  indication,  that  the  cribs  of  her  didemper  is 
approaching,  and  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  a  Britifh  minider 
to  have  encouraged  and  promoted  her  cure.  The  ruin  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  and  Brandenbourg  could  ferve 
only  to  aggrandize  the  houle  of  Audria  to  the  prejudice^ 
and,  in  the  end,  perhaps  to  the  ruin,  of  that  of  Bourbon. 

Can  we  imagine,  that  there  is  a  thinking  man  in  the 
French  King’s  dominions,  who  is  infenlible  of  this  truth, 
and  who  will  not  lend  his  hand  towards  didolving  the 
prefent  unnatural  connections  between  the  two  houles. 
In  what  I  fay,  I  am  far  from  pleading  the  caufe  of  France. 
Her  dangerous  views,  her  perjuries,  and  perfidy,  with 
her  perpetual  enmity  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
intered  of  Great-Britain  arc  but  too  well  known  ;  but,  in 
this  cafe,  it  happens  for  once,  that  her  intered,  and  that 
of  Great-Britain,  when  rightly  underdood,  are  the  lame  ; 
a  condderation  of  which  a  Britiflr  minider  ought  to  avail 

fiimfel  f. 
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itmfel(>  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  not  only  clofe 
op  the  wounds  of  war,  but  raife  us  to  a  pitch  of  fecure 
greatnefs;  that  this  nation  never  experienced  before^ 
1  ranee  is  now  fenfible  of  her  error  in  attempting  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  commerce,  which  fhe  could  not  proteft.  The 
experiment  of  her  rivaling  the  marine  of  Great-Britaiii 
has  failed  her ;  the  purpofes  for  which  her  abfurd  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  formed  have  not  an- 
fwered  their  ends ;  her  fleets  are  irretrievably  ruined ;  fhe 
is  fighting  in  Germany  againd  the  only  natural  allies  fhe 
has.  there,  the  protedants ;  and  fhould  fhe  even  carry  her 
point  againd  the.  electorate  of  Hanover,  it  will  neither 
be  worth  her  while,  nor  in  her  power,  to  maintain  her 
acquifition  ;  and  every  intelligent  reader  may  fee,  that  fhe 
is  fenfible  of  this  truth,  by  the  motions  of  her  armies  oil 
the  frontiers  of  that  electorate*  Could  flue  have  prevailed 
againd  Great-Britain,  fhe  would  have  indemnified  herfelf 
for  her  expences  in  the  war,  not  in  Germany*  but  in 
America.  As  fhe  has  not  prevailed,  and  as  fhe  has  not 
now  the  fmalled  probability  of  prevailing,  what  is  fhe  to 
do,  but  to  relinquifh  to  us  the  primary  objects  for  which 
both  nations  went  to  war,  and  let  each  of  us  make  the 
bed:  we  can  of  the  fecondary  ones. 

This,  my  Lord,  brings  me  to  the  fecond  proportion  I 
have  laid  down,  which  is,  that  a  folid,  honourable,  and 
advantageous  peace,  would  give  Great-Britain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  honour  and  credit  for  the  future,  to  decline 
all  continental  connections,  attended  with  fuch  a  profufion 
of  blood  and  treafure  as  thofe  fhe  is  now  engaged  in. 

I  cannot  properly  handle  this  proposition,  without  fome 
flight  review  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  con¬ 
duct  while  he  was  in  the  adminiftration,  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  When  he  entered  upon  the 
high  poft  he  has  lately  refigned,  he  profeffed  himfclf  to  be 
an  anti-contincntalid,  to  a  degree  that  I  think  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  fo  did  every  well-wiiher  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
and  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent)  was  incon- 
fiffent  with  the  honour  and  intered  of  Great-Britain.  He 
was  fcarccly,  however,  warm  in  his  pod,  when  fome  very 
ufe  ful  di  din  ft  ions  were  made  between  occafional  and  fy- 
ffematical  abidances,  between  temporary  and  permanent 
meafures,  and  the  like  ;  all  which  went  fo  well  down  with 
the  public,  that,  on  the  18th  of  January  1758,  nobody 
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was  furprifed,  when,  as  f - y  0f  ft_te,  he  prefented 

a  meflage  from  his  late  Majefly,  for  a  fupply  to  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  arrhy,  until  the  further  necelfary  charge  thereof 
could  be  laid  before  the  houfe.  In  confequence  of  this 
melfage,  100,000 1.  was  unanimoufly  granted,  to  be  taken 
immediately  out  of  the  Supplies  of  laft  year  unapplied,  and 
to  be  remitted  with  all  poflible  difpatch.  Soon  after  this, 
the  defcent  upon  France,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  was  executed,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  e: 
vacuate  Hanover  :  and  here  our  minifter’s  anti-continentai 
lyftem  feems  to  have  been  entirely  at  an  end.  A  new 
convention  was  entered  into  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefly  and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  figned  at  London  on 
the  nth  of  April,  whereby  the  King  of  Great-Britain  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  his  Pruflian  Majefty  the  yearly  fum  of 
670  ,000  1.  Aerling,  and  each  of  the  contracting  powers 
en§a§ecl  to  conclude  no  peace  without  the  participation 
of  the  other  ;  and  the  fum  raifed  that  year  by  parliament 
exceeded  eleven  millions  of  money. 

The  public  fubmitted  to  this  cxpence  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  the  extraordinary  lupplies  of  troops  which  be¬ 
gan  now  to  be  fent  to  Germany,  created  rather  matter  of 
furprize  than  oppofition ;  while  the  public,  with  the  moll 
refpeiftful  reflgnation,  waited  for  the  event.  In  the  mean 
time  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Louilburgh,  and  fome 
other  advantages  gained  by  our  fleets  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  gave  a  new  turn  to  our  politics.  It  was  then  pre¬ 
tended,  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends* 
that  the  anti-continental  fyflem  never  was  meant  to  be 
purfued  longer,  than  the  naval  power  of  Great-Britain  had 
fecured  her  American  poflejfions  from  infults,  and  left  us 
nothing  to  fear,  either  there  or  in  Europe,  by  fea.  Our 
connections  with  the  continent  now  multiplied  ;  our 
troops  were  poured  fafter  than  ever  into  Germany  ;  our 
expences  were  redoubled  ;  the  convention  between  his 
Britannic  Majefly  and  the  King  of  Pruffia  was  renewed  on 
the  17th  of  January  1759;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  new 
convention  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic  Majefly 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle-Caflel,  by  which  *9,000  Hef- 
fians  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Great-Britain,  inftead  of 
12,000  lately  employed  in  the  Britifli  fervice  ,  and  the 
Landgrave  was  to  receive,  befides  the  ordinary  pay  of 
thole  troops,  the  fum  of  60,000  1.  in  confideration  of  his 
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immenfe  lofTes,  In  fupport  of  the  common  caufe.  On  the 
21ft  of  May  thereafter,  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  prefented  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  very  alarming  melfage,  figned 
by  his  Majefty,  defiring  the  houfe  to  enable  him  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war,  incurred,  or  to 
be  incurred,  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1759;  and  to  take 
all  meafures  as  may  be  necelfary  to  difappoint  or  defeat 
any  enterprizes  or  defigns  of  his  enemies,  and  as  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  affairs  may  require.  In  confequence  of  this  mef- 
fage,  a  vote  of  credit  was  granted  for  a  million  of  mo¬ 
ney.  After  this,  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  follow¬ 
ed  the  invafion  panics ;  and  the  fame  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  again  the  honour  to  prefent  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  another  mefTage  from  his  Majefty,  inform¬ 
ing  them,  not  that  he  would  order  any  part  of  the  great 
army  we  paid  in  Germany,  to  come  over  to  our  defence, 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  fo  deftitute  of  regular 
troops,  that  we  could  fcarce  guard  our  coafts  from  fmug- 
glers ;  but  that  his  Majefty  would,  if  he  thought  proper, 
caufe  the  militia,  or  fuch  part  thereof  as  lhall  be  necef- 
fary,  to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied,  and  to  march  as 
occafion  fhall  require. 

What  followed  fince  is  too  recent  to  be  repeated  here. 
Providence  certainly  interpofed,  almoft  miraculoufly,  in  our 
favour  at  the  battle  of  Minden  :  but  I  muft  be  free  enough 
to  own,  that  the  odds  againft  us  before  that  engagement 
was  fifty  to  one  ,  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  appears 
by  the  defence  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  difgraced  on 
that  occafion,  than  that  the  viftory  was  owing,  next  to 
the  courage  of  the  Englifh  troops,  to  their  happy  difobedi- 
ence  of  the  g-nr-Ps  orders.  Had  matters  fallen  out  o- 
therwife,  in  what  a  lituation  here  muff  the  minifter  have 
been,  who  advifed,  and  even  haftened,  the  fending  over  a 
body  of  troops,  that,  to  all  appearance,  were  too  few  for 
conqueft,  but  too  numerous  for  butchery.  Next  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  they  had  only  their  valour  and  fpirit  to  thank  for 
their  deliverance. 

Notwithftanding  ourfuccefs  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  his 
late  Majefly,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Pruffia,  were  fenlible 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  Providence  ;  and  they 
wifely  refolved  not  to  prefume  too  much  upon  its  care,  but 
began  to  entertain  fome  ferious  thoughts  of  peace.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  25th  of  November  1759;  declarations 
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from  their  Britannic  and  Pruffian  Majefties  were  delivered 
at  the  Hague  to  the  minifters  of  the  belligerent  powers,  im¬ 
porting,  that  they  were  ready  to  fend  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  place  that  fhould  be  judged  moft  convenient  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  congrefs  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  Why  this  propofal  did  not  take  place,  efpecially 
as  we  could  have  treated  under  the  powerful  mediation  of 
Spain  ;  and  as  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  offered  to  treat  of 
a  particular  league  with  England,  under  the  fame  media¬ 
tion,  is  as  yet  a  fecret  to  the  public.  The  refufal  of  the 
two  Empreffes,  and  the  French  King,  to  treat  feparately 
with  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  and  without  admitting  the  mini¬ 
fters  of  Sweden  and  Saxony,  was  fo  far  from  being  a  rea- 
fon  why  England  ffiould  drop  all  feparate  negociauons 
with  France,  that  it  was  the  ftrongeft  reafon  for  their  being 
continued.  Had  the  feparate  treaty  gone  on,  there  was 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  general  conferences  mult  have 
had  a  favourable  iffiie.  The  Ioffes  of  the  French  were  at 
that  time  fo  enormous,  and  they  were  fo  entirely  deftitute 
of  refources  for  the  means  to  continue  the  war,  that  had 
we  made  the  fmalleft  advance  towards  a  feparate  treaty, 
which  moft  certainly  was  the  intereft  of  Great-Bi  itain  to 
have  done,  as  ffie  was  no  principal  againft  any  other  pow¬ 
er  but  France,  the  other  parties  muft  have  agicc  to  uc 
equitable  conditions,  as  muft  have  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  have  laved  this  nation  many  millions,  befides  the  lives 
of  men,  in  profecuting  it  upon  the  continent,  as  we  lave 

fince  done  to  no  manner  of  purpole.  , 

But,  my  Lord,  though  a  feparate  treaty  with  France 

was,  at  that  time,  the  natural,  and  the  only  pio  a  c  cx 
pedient  that  could  give  peace  to  Great-Britain,  anc  to  u- 
rope,  we  happened  to  be  io  unfortunately  hamperc  y  our 
engagements  with  Pruffia,  that,  in  faft,  we  could  not  act 
as  an  independent  power:  for  while  this  veiy  negotiation 
was  in  agitation,  a  frefh  treaty  was  conclu  e  'vlt  l  t  ic 
King  of  Pruffia  on  the  9th  of  November  1759'. the  tou  , 
article, of  which,  after  renewing  our  fubfidy  ot  70,000 
a  year,  is  as  follows : 

«  Their  High  contrafting  Parties  moreover  engage,  viz. 
on  the  one  part  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  both  as  King  am 
as  Elector  ;  and  on  the  other  part  his  Pruffian  Ma.dty,  it  . 
to  conclude  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neutiant), 
any  other  convention  whatfoever,  with  the  powua 
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muVh,3ken  Pr  ”  *m  tl]C  prefent  war’  but  in  concert,  arid  by 
therein .”°n  ent'  ^  eXpre“y  comprehending  each  other 

What  purpofe  could  the  renewal  of  this  article  ferve 

n»”  ifa„n„t;S““tiOnI‘0r  P““  propofed, Hut  to 
t  'J  r  7  P  atC  the  wan  °n  the  one  hand,  we 
icftv  ii>  PlUfllan  MaJehy  wrote  to  his  late  Britannic  Ma- 

nentr.Mf  rnSi?0t  vcry  refPeaful>  even  upon  a  furmife  of  a 
ZTUtl  °r  HanC!VCr-  We  knew  that  he  would  flick  clofe 

Jon  ntZe  XVOrt°f  thl  f°Urth  aitkle  of  the  conven! 

ment  uT  -Z  ZZ  ^  t0  dlance  or  our  manage- 
-  r  ’I' A  ‘at’p  lnfaa>  by  tbls  renewed  convention,  war  or 
peace  die,  not  depend  upon  our  but  upon  his  pleafurc.  I  can- 

J  Z  Ze  th‘S  ,f5tl.'ati°,n  111  a  Wronger  light,  than  by  fuppofing 
that  this  ai  tide  had  been  omitted,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought 

o  have  been,  confider-lng  the  vaft  alteration  of  affairs,  out 
pi  the  renewed  convention.  What  mult  have  been  the 
conlequence?  None;  but  that  Great-Britain  would  have 
cen  left  at  liberty  to  have  afted  for  her  own  interelt,  and 
peihaps  much  more  for  the  interelt  of  his  PrulTian  Majelty, 
than  /he  is  enabled  to  do  at  prefent.  "  ‘  '  - 

Inltead  of  that,  it  appears  by  the  anfwer  which  the  King 
of  Pruffia  lent  to  the  French  King’s  father-in-law.  King  Sta- 
n  ilia  us,  when  he  offered  his  capital  of  Nancy  for  the  place 
ot  congrefs,  “  that  we  had  not  ventured  to  take  a  lingle 
ftep  without  his  leave.”  This  anfwer  is  dated  from  Frey, 
burg,  hebruary  8,  1760,  and  contains  in  fubltance,  that 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ruffia  had  refufed  to  come  into 
the  mea lures  which  the  King  of  England  and  he  himfelf 

e  is  not  a  lingle  word  of  France 
having  refufed;  «  but,”  continues  hisPruflian  Majefty, 

i(  n.  ls  llke|y  that  chey  will  draw  the  King  of  France  into 
the  continuance  ol  the  war,  the  advantages  of  which 
t  icy  alone  expect  to  reap.”  This,  we  may  reafonably 
prelume,  France  was  as  fenlible  of  as  his  PrulJian  Majefty; 
and  it  was  the  very  ftrongeft  inducement  for  her  to  have 
agiccd  with  us  upon  juft  and  equitable  terms,  which,  be- 
fides  the  effufion  of  blood,  would  have  faved  us  at  leaft 
ten  millions  of  money,  for  I  cannot  eftimate  our  ufelefs 
campaigns  in  Germany  of  fevcntcen  hundred  and  ftxty, 
and  feventccn  hundred  and  flxty-one,  at  lefs. 

Fut  to  make  all  the  conccftions  that  the  right  honou¬ 
rable  gentleman  andjiis  friends  can  require,  let  us  fuppafe 
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the  fourth  article  of  the  renewed  convention  of  the  9th 
of  November,  1 759,  to  have  been  omitted;  what  muff 
have  been  the  confequence?  We  were  by  that  time  be¬ 
come  not  only  the  allies,  but  the  prote&ors  of  his  Prufti- 
an  Majefty.  Was  not  the  Britifh  nation  to  be  trufted 
with  its  own  interefts?  Why  fhould  we  be  guided  in  Pruf- 
lian  trammels,  or  in  Pruftian  leading-firings  ?  It  is  abfurd 
to  think,  fuppofmg  we  had  made  a  feparate  peace  with 
France,  we  either  would  or  could  have  lacrificed  the  King 
of  Pruftia.  Far  from  that,  it  was  our  intereft  to  preferve 
him,  and  in  him  the  Proteftant  caufe  in  Germany.  A  peace 
between  Great-Britain  and  France  muff  have  left  us  at  li* 
berty  to  have  ferved  him  fo  effeftually,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  two  Empreftes  would  have  had  neither 
the  ftomach  nor  the  means  to  have  continued  the  war. 

But,  in  fa£l,  the  alternate  ftipulation  I  have  quoted  is, 
perhaps,  unprecedented  in  hiftory.  His  Pruftian  Majefty 
binds  Great-Britain.- — to  do  what  ?  not  to  make  peace  with 
thofe  powers  fhe  is  already  at  peace  with;  fori  know  no 
war  now  fubfifting  between  Great-Britain  and  either  of  the 
EmprefTes,  or  the  crowns  either  of  Poland  or  Sweden. 
This,  I  fay,  is  an  unprecedented  meafure,  and  perhaps 
irreconcileable  to  common  fenfe  ;  tho’  it  is  plain  his  Pruf¬ 
fian  Majefty  made  it  binding  upon  us.  But,  what  has 
been  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  Great-Britain,  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  incredible  conceftion  ?  Why  that  the  King 
of  Pruftia  fhall  not,  without  our  confent,  make  a  feparate 
peace  with  any  of  the  belligerent  powers!  Would  to 
God,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  it?  Happy  would  it  be  for  Britain.  Hanover 
would  foon  then  be  out  of  danger,  and  we  might  avoid  the 
evils  of  the  moft  widely  diffufed,  and  the  moft  expenfive 
war,  that  this  or  any  other  nation  ever  was  engaged  in. 

Thus  far,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  is  evident  beyond  all 
contradi&ion,  that  the  mutuality  of  the  fourth  article  in 
the  convention  of  November  9,  1759,  ^as  been  of  terrible 
confequences  to  this  country,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for 
Great-Britain  to  clofe  the  feene  of  war.  Perhaps  feme  rea- 
fons  of  a  different  nature  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned, 
may  make  a  folid,  honourable,  and  an  advantageous  peace, 
ffill  more  defirable.  We  have  had,  for  fome  years  paft, 
an  army  of  the  fineft  troops  the  fun  ever  faw,  ferving  lin¬ 
ger  a  foreign  prince,  and  in  what  we  may  call  a  foreign 
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«gu$nrel.  To  the  amazement  of  England,  and  I  may  fay, 
of  Europe,  after  Broglio  had  taken  the  field  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  thouland  men,  when  the  Count  de  St.  Germain  com¬ 
manded  a  feparate  army  upon  the  Rhine,  fix  regiments  of 
Engliffi  foot  were  fent  to  Germany,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Griffin,  and  were  followed  by  Elliot’s 
iight-hode  ;  fo  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
J759>  we  ^ad  in  Germany  twelve  regiments  of  heavy  and 
one  of  light-horfe,  twelve  regiments  of  foot,  and  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  Highlanders ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign, 
we  had  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  thoufand  Britiffi  troops, 
ferving  in  the  fields  of  Germany,  while  tbofe  of  England 
were  in  danger  of  lying  wafte  for  want  of  cultivation  ;  for, 
in  proportion,  as  hands  were  fent  abroad,  the  evacuation^ 
were  fupplied  by  militia,  who,  after  being  embodied,  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  regular  troops,  and  under 
as  flrift  military  difcipline  as  thofe  which  form,  what  we 
Call,  our  /landing  army. 

Since  the  ridiculous  flaunting  expeditions  two  hundred 
years  ago,  under  Henry  VIII.  into  France,  fuch  a  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  Britiffi  troops  never  has  ferved  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent.  But,  my  Lord,  how  have  they  been  rewarded?  by 
being  taken  at  their  word ;  by  having  the  pofl  of  honour 
affigned  to  them.  But  why?  becaufe  it  was  the  pofl;-  of 
danger.  If  a  defperate  attack  was  to  be  made;  if  an  un¬ 
tenable  pafs  was  to  be  defended  ;  if  a  fatiguing  march  was 
to  be  undertaken,  all,  all,  was  to  be  thrown  upon  the  En- 
gliffi.  If  any  remonftrances,  however  dutiful  were  made, 
the  anfvver  was  ready  :  “  I  was  unwilling  to  difoblige  you; 

you  deflred  to  have  the  poll  of  honour,  and  yon  have  had 
^  it ;  it  is  due  to  your  valour.”  Thus,  under  the  colour  of 
having  the  poll  of  honour,  two  or  three  campaigns  pafled, 
in  which  the  Britiffi  troops  were  expofed  to  all  the  fury 
and  fuperior  number  of  the  enemies.  Of  this  the  battle  of 
Felinghaufen  is  a  flagrant  and  a  recent  proof.  The  Eng- 
Jiffi  General  was  to  fupport  himfelf  the  befl  way  he  could 
againft  three  times  the  number  of  thofe  he  commanded, 
for  above  twelve  hours,  until  his  brave  allies  found  leifure 
to  come  to  his  affiftance,  which,  by  the  bye,  they  feem  ne¬ 
ver  to  have  done. 

I  mention  thofe  things,  my  Lord,  not  becaufe  I  think 
the  war  is  unfortunate,  but  becaufe  I  think  we  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  being  at  war  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Our 


Our  fucceffes  in  all  other  places,  joined  to:  the  magnant 
mity  of  his  late  and  prefent  Majefty,  in  expofing  Hanover 
to  all  the  fury  of  its  enemies,  rather  than  conclude  an  in¬ 
glorious  peace  for  Great-Britain,  have,  by  this  time, 
awakened  the  French  out  of  their  favourite  dreams  of  ob¬ 
taining  any  thing  from  Great-Britain,  if  they  demand  it  by 
the  way  of  Germany,  and  that  too,  fword  in  hand.  If 
therefore  we  can,  with  honour,  and  without  hurting  our 
intereft,  as  t  apprehend  we  eafily  can,  (unlefs  our  notions 
of  honour  are  romantic,  and  thole  of  our  filtered  extrava¬ 
gant)  make  a  peace  with  France,  there  never  can  a  jun¬ 
cture  exift  hereafter,  that  will  call  upon  us  to  engage  in  a 
continental  war.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  is  never  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  That  would  be  as  irrational  as  her  having  too 
great  a  concern  in  them ;  but  I  mud  be  of  opinion,  that 
lhe  never  can  have  a  call  upon  her  for  the  fame  ruinous 
connections  with  it  that  fhe  has  at  prefent. 

I  now,  my  Lord,  come  to  the  third  propofition  I  laid 
down,  which  was,  that  a  pacific  fyltem  can  receive  no 
manner  of  fhock  by  the  refignation  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  up  the  feals  of  his 
office.  We  have  been  hurt;  we  are  not  ruined  by  the 
prefent  war;  and  if  we  Itop  at  this  veiy  crifis,  all  may  yet 
be  recovered.  Peace  is  naturally  the  favourite  fyftem  of 
a  minider;  though  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  the 
fecond  minider  within  thefe  twenty  years  who  has  rifen 
into  power  by  war.  But  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poet : 

“  -  ’Tis  an  impious  greatnefs, 

u  And  mixt  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envied.” 

The  milder  virtues  of  civil  life  are  eafily  cultivated,  and  more 
generally  underdood.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  friends  themfelves  cannot,  and  will  not  deny,  that  a  con¬ 
tinental  war  is  a  misfortune  to  this  country.  The  landed 
intered  feels  it  fcverely,  and  all  ranks  and  degrees  amongft 
Us  endure  it  patiently,  only  becaule,  as  matters  have  been 
managed,  it  is  become  a  neceffary  evil :  an  evil  that  is  not 
the  lefs  lamented,  becaufe  bravely  fupported  ;  and  an  evil, 
fupported  by  that  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotifm,  not  to 
be  parallelled  in  all  the  preceding  annals  of  Britifh  hi  dory. 
Very  few  arguments,  my  Lord,  therefore  will  fuffice  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  third  propofition.  The  people  of 
England,  even  at  this  time,  a  little  refemble  the  cafe  of 
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Sancha  Pancha,  and  his  matter;  they  think  their  patriot 
mimtter  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  moft  upright  fervant 
any  King  or  nation  ever  had  yet ;  yet,  fometimes  thev 
know  not  what  to  make  of  him ;  and  they  witti  his  con¬ 
duct  weie  a  little  more  reconcileable  to  their  plain  capa¬ 
cities.  Some  late  incidents  have  helped  to  increafe  their 
perplexities. 

His  Moft  Catholic  Majefty,  as  is  natural  for  every  prince 
who  has  the  means  of  doing  it,  is  putting  his  marine  upon 
a  reipcctable  footing.  The  fituation  of  his  affairs  with 
thofe  of  his  fon  and  brother  in  Italy,  and  the  formidable 
preparations  of  the  Turks,  faid  to  be  defigned  againtt  Mal¬ 
ta,  which  is  a  kind  of  bulwark  to  his  dominions,  might 
very  well  account  for  all  the  preparations  he  is  making. 
The  people  of  England,  plain  and  uninformed  as  they  are 
had  no  manner  of  apprehenfion  that  his  Catholic  Majefty 
intended,  that  his  naval  armaments  fhould  take  part  with 
France  againtt  Great-Britain.  Common,  fenfe  told  them, 
that  the  Spaniards  in  a  war  with  England  had  every 
thing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  for;  and  that  England 
could  maintain  a  war  againtt  both  the  crowns  with  as  little 
expence  as  ftie  is  at  with  one.  In  ihort,  they  thought  that 
a  Spanifh  war  was  too  good  news  to  be  true,  provided  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  fought  for  it.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  not,  and  I  believe  is  not,  a  man  of  common 
fenfe  in  England,  who  thinks  it  v/ould  be  right  for  us  to 
promote  fuch  a  war;  and  that  while  Spain  gives  us  no  of¬ 
fence,  we  mutt  be  little  better  than  pirates  fhould  we  give 
her  any. 

But  there  was  a  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1718,  when 
Great-Britain,  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  de- 
ftroyed  the  whole  marine  of  Spain  ;  and  therefore,  no¬ 
thing  is  to  fcrve  us,  but  to  fend  a  young  nobleman  of 
fpirit,  in  the  double  charafter  of  plenipotentiary  and  ad¬ 
miral,  or  commodore,  to  demand  from  them  a  categori¬ 
cal  anfwer,  as  to  the  dettination  of  their  armaments;  and, 
upon  that  not  proving  fatisfaftory,  to  fink,  burn,  and 
deftroy. 

That  Sir  George  Byng,  in  that  year,  did,  as  is  faid  a- 
bove,  is  admitted ;  hut  how  different  are  the  jun&ures ! 
Great-Britain  was  then  guarantee  for  the  Emperor’s  domi¬ 
nions  in  Italy  ;  and,  while  his  Imperial  Majefty  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  bloody  war  agaiijft  the  Turks,  the  Spaniards, 
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in  a  moft  ungenerous  manner,  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  6f  the  iflarid  of  Sardinia.  The  British  court  had 
employed  all  manner  of  pacific  means  to  obtain  from  that 
of  Madrid  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and 
their  admiral  was  inftrudled  to  fail  to  the  Mediterranean, 
arid,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  any  further  breach  of  the 
neutrality  of  Italy;  but,  if  poffible,  to  avoid  coming  to 
hoftilities.  Every  one  knows  what  followed :  according 
to  our  accounts,  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  intradtable,’ 
but  were  the  aggreffors.  The  confequerice  was,  that  their 
fleet  was  deftroyed. 

How  different  are  the  circiimftances  of  the  two  junc¬ 
tures.  His  Catholic  Majefty  has  but  lately  mounted  that 
throrie ;  he  is  applying  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  peace  ;  he 
is  endeavouring  both  to  cultivate  and  protect  commerce  ; 
he,  as  well  as  his  prederiefTor,  has  hitherto  maintained  the 
moft  irreproachable  rieutrality  in  the  prefcnt  war  between 
us  and  France  ;  (for  I  mind  not  the  unauthenticated  fugge- 
ftions  in  news-papers)  and  the  interefts  of  his  people  point 
out  the  friendfhip  of  Great-Britain,  as  the  iureft  means  of 
their  happinefs  and  fafety.  His  Catholic  Majefty  himfelf, 
fenfible  of  this,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  popular  reports  in  this  country,  fhews  difpofi- 
tions  for  continuing  and  ftrengthening  the  peace  between 
Us,  and  orders  his  iriinifters  to  give  the  ftrongeft  affuranccs 
to  our  ambaflador  for  that  purpofe.  In  what  a  light  muft 
we  appear  to  all  Europe ;  in  what  a  light,  my  Lord,  muft 

we  appear  to  ourfelvcs,  ftiould  we  wantonlv  provoke  fuch 
an  ally  ? 

This  being  the  cafe,  what  has  this  nation  to  apprehend 
from  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  refignation?  Will 
France,  will  the  Emprefs-queen,  will  any  of  the  other  belli¬ 
gerent  powers,  take  it  amifs?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ima- 
gine  that  they  will.  Will  his  Pruffian  Majefty  objeft  to  it  ? 
Not,  if  he  miftakes  not  his  own  intereft ;  and  no  man 
underftands  it  better ;  for,  humanly  fpeaking,  it  is  peace 
alone  that  can  re-inftate  his  affairs,  fecure  what  he  pof 
feifes,  and  recover  what  he  has  loft.  Will  the  people  of 
England  take  this  refignation  amifs?  No;  not  if  they  are 
properly  infoimed.  It  has  been  attended  with  the  high- 
eft  marks  of  royal  favour  towards  the  refignee  ;  which 
ave  been  refpc£lfully  accepted.  And,  I  believe,  there  is 
carcely  a  man  in  England,  who  does  not  think,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  refigned,  only  becaufe  a  great 
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majority,  at  a  certain  board,  differ  from  him,  as  to  the 
manner  of  making  peace  ;  for  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that: 
war  itfelf  is  one  manner  of  making  peace.  The  people 
of  England  are  too  rational  to  think,  that  any  fubje£t  is 
vefted  with  infallibility,  and  that  his  Majefty  and  his  coun¬ 
cil  have  not  a  right  to  the.ufe  of  their  own  fenfes.  Give 
me  leave  to  add,  that,  notwith (landing  all  the  vapouring, 
and  bluftering  in  our  papers,  and  other  publications,  the 
people  of  England  in  general  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
war,  and  will  be  extremely  glad  to  fit  quietly  down,  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  peace^  as  it  is,  even  at  this  time,  in  our  power 
to  command.  None  clamour  for  the  continuance  of  war* 
but  thofe  who  gain  by  it,  and  who,  like  the  coafters  in 
Cornwall  and  Shetland,  fubfift  upon  iiorms  and  fhipwrecks. 
Honefty  and  induftry,  that  is,  fuch  part  of  the  fubjeffs  as 
pay  the  taxes,  through  which  the  war  is  continued,  de¬ 
voutly  wifh  for  the  return  of  peace ;  and  never  was  the 
happinefs  of  any  ftate  permanent,  when  the  welfare  of 
fuch  was  not  confulted.  Mean  while,  I  am  not  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  if  the  nation  was  difpofed  to  accept  of  a  diP 
honourable  peace.  Heavy  as  the  expence,  and  cruel  as 
the  devaftations  of  war  are,  I  never  heard  a  Briton  throw 
out  the  fmalleft  expreffion  tending  that  way,  but  was  ra¬ 
ther  for  continuing  the  war,  than  for  accepting  of  fuch  a 
peace* 

But,  my  Lord,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  may  pofBbly  differ  from  others,  about  the  manner 
of  continuing  the  war.  Supposing  France,  contrary  to  all 
truth  and  probability,  fhould  infift  on  our  accepting  terms 
difhonourable  for  us,  the  war  muft  then  continue;  but  is 
there  a  neceffity  for  its  being  an  oftenfive  war  l  Are  we 
to  continue  to  multiply  our  expences,  perhaps  to  double 
them,  under  the  delulive  proipeff  of  future  expeditions, 
the  fuceefs  of  which  is  precarious,  and  may  be  abortive  ? 
Are  we  to  keep  up  the  compliment  of  our  army  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  lWord  is  fcarcely  wanted  to  haften  that 
deftru&ion,  which  famine,  fatigue,  and  wants  of  every 
kind  is  daily  precipitating  £  There  is  another  confidera- 
tion,  perhaps  more  important  than  ail :  That  the  power 
of  Great-Britain  is  at  preierit  higher  than  ever  was  known, 
(hall  not  be  difputed  ;  but,  my  Lord,  the  greatnefs  of  any 
people  never  was  known  to  be  permanent,  but  through 
the  moderate  ufe  of  power.  A  people,  who  (hall  indulge 
a  wanton  fpirit  of  CojiqUeft,  renders  all  other  nations  jea- 


Joqs  of  them,  a  misfortune,  which  a  trading  people,  of  all 
others,  ought  chiefly  to  avoid.  Commerce  fubfifls  by  in- 
tercourfe,  and  intercourle  by  friendlhip.  There  is  a  point 
of  greatnefs,  that  a  wife  government  will  not  wifh  to  ex¬ 
ceed.  Hitherto  our  conquefts  have  been  fuch,  as  to  give 
no  juft  umbrage  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  but 
who  can  anfwer  for  the  confluences,  fhould  we  reject 
terms  of  accommodation,  that  every  other  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  may  think  to  be  juft  and  honourable.  I  fpeak  not 
•this,  as  if  I  imagined,  that  the  marine  of  Great-Britain 
is  not  at  prefent  a  match  for  that  of  all  Europe  combined  ; 

I  think  it  is,  but  I  think,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  by  fuch 
a  combination,  our  commerce  may  fuffer  in  its  moft  fen- 
fible  parts  ;  and  will  ftill  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  declare  ourfelves  the  Drawcanfirs  of  Europe, 
fuch  a  combination  will  take  place.  Upon  the  whole,  my 
Lord,  therefore,  juftice  and  moderation  at  fuch  a  period 
as  this,  will  do  more  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  this 
kingdom,  than  the  moft  commanding  genius,  and  the 
moft  refined  abilities.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
refignation  of  the  feals  has  removed  from  his  JYlajefty’s 
councils  all  temper  and  equity,  we  are  certainly  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  way.  But,  if  there  are  ftill  to  be  found  at  that 
board,  men  of  candour  and  integrity,  of  practicable  a- 
bilities,  and  upright  intentions,  I  mult  be  of  opinion,  in 
the  words  of  my  third  propolition,  That  a  pacific  fyftera 
can  receive  no  fhock,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  that 
•refignation,  or  twenty  fuch. 

My  fourth  proportion,  my  Lord,  is,  That  the  fame 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends,  whofe  pa- 
triotifm  and  difmtercfted  attachment  to  their  country  can¬ 
not  be  queftioned,  will  and  muff,  In  conftftence  with  that 
character,  co-operate  in  the  fame  good  work,  whether  he 
or  they  are  in  or  out  of  place,  as  they  cannot  be  fulpeCt- 
cd  of  diftrefling  his  Majefty’s  meafures,  even  fuppofing 
them  not  to  be  their  own. 

This  propolition  does  not  require  to  be  illuftrated,  for 
the  information  or  conviction  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  or  any  of  his  friends  in  parliament,  but  for 
the  fake  of  others  without  doors,  who,  for  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  of  knowing  better,  may  think  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  hardly  treated,  and  therefore  may  difturb 
that  unanimity  without  doors,  that  is  fo  confpicuous  at 
.prefent*  In  the  days  of  party  bondage,  >vhen  the  people 
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of  England  were  ground  between  the  mill-ftones  of  Whig- 
gery  and  7  oryifm ;  while  they  were  wedged  in  between 
noiie  and  nonfenfe  ;  when  all  regard  was  held  to  men,  and 
none  to  meafures,  the  moll:  uninformed  fubjeft  in  the 
kingdom  could  tell  the  fate  of  every  queftion  brought  in¬ 
to  parliament,  let  him  know  but  the  name  of  the  perfon 
who  brought  it  in,  and  the  numbers  by  which  it  was  loft 
or  carried.  After  thofe  deftruefive  founds  of  Whig  and 
Tory  began  to  lofe  their  magical  force,  another  diftin£tion 
more  plaufible,  but  equally  unmeaning,  took  place ;  I 
mean  that  of  Court  and  Country  ;  and  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  his  friends  enlifted  themfelves  under 
the  banners  of  the  latter,  which  they  advanced  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  wordy  combats,  that  they  were  at  lalt  worn  to  tat¬ 
ters,  and  moft  ungratefully  thrown  afide;  for  the  moment 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  came 
into  power,  I  mean,  direcliye  power,  all  diftinctions  were 
abolifhed,  and  Court  and  Country  became  the  fame. 

The  juncture  is  fo  recent,  and  the  fafts  fo  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  put  either  your  Lordfhip 
or  them  in  mind  of  what  followed  ;  but  becaufe  many 
without  doors  may  either  have  forgot,  or  never  known 
them,  I  fhall  but  juft  mention  fome  particulars,  to  the 
honour  of  that  part  of  the  administration,  which,  till 
that  time,  had  generally  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  namq 
of  the  Court-party.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  friends  may  well  remember  the  clamour  railed  with- 
put  doors,  on  account  of  opr  difgraces  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  infinite  advantages  they  promifed  them- 
fclves  from  their  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  lofs  of  Mi¬ 
norca.  The  public  were  taught  to  believe,  that  fuch 
lecnes  of  corruption,  cowardice,  and  mifmanagement, 
would  bq  difeoverqd,  during  the  courfe  of  that  enquiry, 
as  would  overwhelm  the  miniftry,  or  what  we  may  call 
the  Court-party,  with  fhame  and  confufion,  and  diiable 
them  from  ever  again  recoyering  the  fmalleft  credit,  either 
with  his  Majefty  or  the  people.  The  miniftry,  conlciou? 
of  their  innocence,  to  their  credit  he  it  fpoken,  dared 
jheir  enemies  to  do  their  work  ;  brought  the  only  cul¬ 
pable  perfon  to  juftice,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  right 
nonourable  gentleman  and  his  friends,  to  divert,  or,  at 
lcaft,  to  protrafr  his  fate,  and  flood  the  fiery  trial  of  the 
enquiry,  from  which  they  came  out  more  pure  than  be¬ 
fore.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  irreproachable  as  their 
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condufl  was  found  to  be,  fo  loud  was  the  popular  cla¬ 
mour,  which  had  been  artfully  and  wickedly  railed  againft 
them,  that  they  did  not  think  themfelves  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  his  Majefty  the  fervice  they  could  wifh  to  do,  in  their 
feveral  ftations,  and  they  were  the  firft  who  folicited  his 
Majefly,  to  fill  them  with  perfons  who  were,  at  that  time, 
more  agreeable  to  his  people.  Thole  refignations  took 
place  ;  but  I  remember  no  penfion  that  was  entailed  up¬ 
on  them,  though  one  noble  d - e,  who  then  refigned, 

was  the  oldefl  minifler  his  Majeily  had,  and  had  ferved 
him  and  his  family,  in  fo  generous,  fo  difinterefled  a 
manner,  that  it  was  realonably  to  be  fuppofed,  a  penfion 
could  be  no  difagreeable  appenage  to  his  retirement  from 
public  bufinefs. 

The  merit  of  thofe  refignations  were  the  greater,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  relignees,  had  they  pleafed, 
might  have  continued  in  power.  Yet  this  merit,  great  as 
it  was,  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  never  once  oppof- 
ing  the  meafures  of  the  new  miniftry,  tho’  they  might 
have  done  it  with  the  fullefl  effect.  Even  perfonal  refent- 
ments  were  dropt  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  fervice,  and 
facrificed  to  the  unanimity,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  they  confidered  as  the  great  bafis  of  his  Majefty’s 
glory,  and  the  credit  of  the  public.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinions  might  have  been  in  the  council,  or  the  cabi¬ 
net,  none  appeared  in  parliament,  or  to  the  public  ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  old  or  the  new  miniftry 
were  the  moft  ready  in  forwarding  his  Majefty’s  meafures. 
A  conduct  fo  moderate,  fo  felf-denied  to  all  refentment,  fo 
fuperior  to  all  views  but  thofe  of  ferving  the  public,  was 
perhaps  the  greateft,  if  not  the  ftrft,  example  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  It  was,  in  faft, 
that  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unanimity,  in 
which  his  Majefty  fo  juftly  gloried  in  the  fii ft  fpeech  he 
made  to  his  parliament. 

Are  we  then  to  fuppofe,  that  a  party  (I  will  avoid  the 
hated  word  Faction)  raifed  to  power  upon  comprehenfive, 
becaufe  conftitutional  principles,  eftablifhed  upon  the  max¬ 
ims  of  public  unanimity,  will  not  follow  the  glorious  pre¬ 
cedent  that  was  fet  them  by  thofe  whom  they  had  no 
reafon  to  think  were  their  private  friends.  Should  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  and  his  council  think  proper  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  fhall  appear  to  them  to  be  folid,  honourable,  and 
advantageous  to  this  country,  can  we  imagine  that  fuch 
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st  fet  of  men  would  overcaft  the  aufpicious  dawn  of  his 
reign  with  the  clouds  of  diflktisfaftion,  difcontent,  and 
©ppofition.  Will  they  revive  the  national  reproach  of 
diicord,  the  extinction  of  which  his  Majefty  has  told  us, 
he  looks  upon  to  be  his  greateft  glory,  by  oppofing  in 
parliament  what  has  been  agreed  upon  in  council?  This, 
iny  Lord,  would  be  reviving  the  mod  peftilential  qualities 
of  party-lpirit.  The  game  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  when 
they  happened  to  be  out  of  power,  was  no  other.  Under 
the  plaufible,  but  at  lad,  exploded  pretext  of  public  wel¬ 
fare,  they  rendered  the  crown  contemptible,  by  thwarting, 
in  parliament,  the  bed  concerted  mealures  of  the  cabinet  ; 
and  thus  each  party,  in  their  turns,  increafed  the  public 
difficulties  or  didreffes. 

Suppofmg  his  Majedy  and  his  adminidration  fhould 
think  proper  to  clofe  the  fcene  of  blood,  and  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  their  fhambles  in  Germany;  can  we  ima¬ 
gine,  that  any  fet  of  men  will  ftand  up  and  fay,  We  mud 
have  more  (laughter^  Great-Britain  is  not  yet  diffidently 
cxhauded ;  a  more  plentiful  effufion  of  blood  will  do  her 
fcrvice?  Suppofmg  a  defenfive  war  to  be  concluded  upon, 
amd  that  it  is  refolved  to  turn  the  tables  upon  France, 
and  oblige  her  either  to  give  us  reafonable  terms,  or  to 
ad  in  America  the  fame  expcndve  part  that  we  have 
done  fince  the  commencement  of  this  war  :  fhould  this 
be  the  determination,  can  we  imagine  any  fet  of  men  to 
be  fo  abandoned  as  to  fay  in  parliament.  You  are  too 
rich ;  your  manufactures  are  too  dourifhing  ;  have  at  all, 
or  nothing ;  never  give  over  your  offenfive  war,  while 
France  has  a  foot  of  land  in  America  or  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
and  put  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
to  defiance?  Should  his  Majefty  fall  upon  the  means  of 
averting  the  impending  danger  of  Hanover,  and  of  in¬ 
demnifying  his  Prufdan  Majefty,  for  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Germany,  can  any  objedion  be  railed  to 
fuch  meafures,  but  fuch  as  mult  proceed  from  malignant 
difpolitions,  and  impotent  refentment? 

We  muft  therefore,  my  Lord,  if  we  reafon  confiftently 
with  common  lenfc,  conclude,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  friends  never  will  forfeit  the  venerable 
appellation  of  Patriots,  by  attempting  either  to  renew  or  to 
continue  the  diftreffes  of  their  country?  If  ever  unanimi¬ 
ty  was  neceffary  to  a  nation,  it  is  to  us  at  this  jundure; 

and  dm  firft  man  who  attempts  to  break  it  in  parliament 
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ought  to  be  confldered  as  a  public  enemy  to  his  country- 
Great-Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  but  from  dilunion ;  and 
if  we  keep  light  of  our  interefts,  with  the  fmallefl  portion 
of  common  fenfe,  no  fuch  dilunion  can  now  happen.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  having  religned  his  pod:  is  no 
argument  of  his  having  loft  his  power  or  influence  in  his 
Maje fly’s  councils.  A  minifter  fo  well-intentioned,  as  all 
the  nation  pronounces  him  to  be,  never  will  withdraw,  out 
of  poft,  the  fame  afliftances  he  would  have  given  to  go¬ 
vernment,  had  he  been  in  pofb  Should  he  ever  be  over¬ 
ruled  at  a  certain  board,  he  will  think  that  the  breach  of 
national  unanimity  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  his  fubmitting 
to  the  opinions  of  others  ever  can  prove  ;  and  no  private 
refentment,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  his  friends,  will  ever 
influence  his  public  conduct.  The  generous  mark  of  re¬ 
gard  which  his  Majefly  has  bellowed  upon  him  for  his  paft 
conduft,  claims  his  future  fervices.  If  his  Majefly  had  not 
even  conferred  that  recompence  upon  him,  yet  a  patriot 
will  always  be  ready  in  the  lervice  of  his  mailer  and  his 
country,  whether  he  is  a  minifter  ora  private  perlbn. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  every 
poflible  apprehenfion  that  can  be  railed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  cither  in  their  colleftive  or  reprefentative  capaci¬ 
ty,  at  this  important  crifls*  The  alteration  this  interefting 
relignation  may  produce,  can,  in  facl,  be  attended  with 
no  bad  confequences,  but  from  the  ferment  that  it  may 
occaflon  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  well  intentioned, 
and  who  may  be  worked  upon  by  the  art  and  iniinuations 
of  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  this  country.  T  o  obviate 
thofe  confequences  is  the  well-meaning  delign  of  this  ad- 
drefs.  When  the  people  of  England  recovers  a  furprife> 
or  a  confternation,  they  are  the  molt  reafonable  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  own,  in  the  mean  time,  my  Lord,  that  I  had  another 
view  in  this  addrefs,  which  was,  to  lccond  the  wifhes  oi 
the  people,  which  undoubtedly  are  for  peace,  without  our 
infilling  upon  our  romantic  inadmiflable  terms  ;  and  to 
let  them  know,  that  the  relignation  of  one  minifler,  be 
his  abilities,  his  flation,  and  his  popularity  ever  fo  great, 
never  can,  or  at  leaf!  never  ought,  in  the  prefent  juncture 
of  unanimity,  diftrefs  the  mcafures  of  a  prince  beloved 
by  his  people,  or  a  people  milled  by  their  prince. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordlhip’s  moll  obedient 

Humble  fervant* 


